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On behalf of the Center for Real Estate and Urban Economic Studies, 
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gated the current and projected future housing problems of the South- 
eastern Connecticut Planning Region to 1980, examined the reasons for 
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PREFACE 


This study of the housing market for the Southeastern Connecticut 
Planning Region through 1980 seeks to identify action programs required, 
if the estimated number and type of households seeking housing within 
the Region by 1980 are to be adequately and appropriately housed. It 
differs somewhat from traditional housing studies, although substantial 
reliance is still placed on past market behavior. Relatively greater 
emphasis is given to the influence of attitudes of housing market par- 
ticipants, and to the estimated capabilities of both the private and 


public sectors of the Regional housing market to satisfy anticipated 
needs. 


Recognizing the reality that direct action must be taken by local 
agencies, local communities, and individual developers and lenders, the 
report nevertheless superimposes a regional framework of analysis for 
evaluation and understanding. In this way, the problems of the Region's 
housing market can be appreciated in their proper context. This theme 
underlies both the analysis of data and findings, and the conclusions 
and recommendations for action which follow. 


The report based on this research study is divided into two vol- 
umes. Volume | contains a summary of the study findings, together with 
the conclusions of the research team and their recommendations for action. 
Volume || provides detailed information on the data employed in the hous- 
ing market analysis, as well as the results of field interviews and sur- 
veys. Detailed tabulations of findings are included in Volume II. In 
addition, the forecast models used for projecting Regional housing require- 
ments and productive capacity are developed and explained in Volume I1. 
For the interested reader, Volume || offers an analytical justification 
of the findings and conclusions presented in Volume |. 


In the course of this research effort, substantial assistance has 
been provided by many individuals and groups. It is not possible in 
this limited space to acknowledge the contributions of each. However, 
the authors express their deep gratitude to all those who so generously 
provided information and assistance. [The agencies and organizations 
from which important data and insights were obtained are indicated in 
Part B of the References listed in Volume || of this report. 


The research team received continuing encouragement and thoughtful 
stimulation throughout the study from the staff of the Southeastern 
Connecticut Regional Planning Agency: Richard B. Erickson, Executive 
Director, and Gerhard J. Amt, Regional Planner. 


Particularly in the design stage of the research, the authors were 
aided by the ideas and suggestions of several of their University of 
Connecticut colleagues: Donald E. Hempel, Assistant Professor of 
Marketing; Edward G. Stockwell, University Demographer; Sidney Turoff, 
Assistant Professor of Finance; and B. E. Tsagris, Visiting Associate 
Professor of Real Estate. 


This research effort could not have been completed without the con- 
scientious and devoted efforts of several research assistants in The 
Center for Real Estate and Urban Economic Studies: Abigail S. Gandelman, 
Ingrid E. Mehlquist, A. David Heilemann, Sidney H. Seamans, and Robert 
Steinberg. Mrs. Heather Seay, Executive Administrative Assistant in the 
Center, coordinated the field work and data collection activities of the 
research staff, and effectively managed the production efforts of our 
stenographers and typists: Pauline Drouin, Nancy Lyman, Carol Lutes, 
Carol Searing, and Christina Telefors. To all of them, our sincere 
thanks for a job well done. 


Even with all this assistance, the report may contain errors, incon- 
sistencies, or misinterpretations. For these, as well as all conclusions 
and recommendations, the authors remain solely responsible. 


Storrs, Connecticut William N. Kinnard, Jr. 
April, 1968 Director 
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CHAPTER | 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The population of the Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region is 
expected to reach 275,500 by 1980. 


Households requiring housing units are forecast to number 78,780 
by 1980. 


Significantly different rates of growth are anticipated between 
the two nine-town Sub-Regions (New London-Groton and Norwich). 
These different growth rates are expected to continue through 1980. 


Both employment growth and population growth will be concentrated 
in the New London-Groton Sub-Region between 1967 and 1980. 


The greatest impact of population growth will be experienced by the 
Suburban towns (especially Ledyard, Montville and Waterford) in the 
New London-Groton Sub-Region. 


Rates of natural increase are expected to be essentially the same 
in both Sub-Regions. However, much greater net in-migration will 
account for the larger and faster growth of the New London-Groton 
Sub-Region. 


Market gaps and unmet needs will be concentrated among households 
unable to obtain adequate housing within their means through the 
private sector of the housing market. These include: low-income 


households, elderly households, large households, and non-white 
households. 


The bulk of these "problem" households will probably be concentrated 
in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. 


Military households will continue to create substantial demand for 
rental housing in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. A large pro- 
portion of this impact will still be felt by the private sector. 


In order to satisfy the housing needs of the Region's population, 
multi-family rental units must represent a higher proportion of new 
housing units than was the case during the period 1950-1967. 


A total of 18,150 housing units must be added to the Region's housing 
stock between 1968 and 1980 to meet anticipated new household require- 
ments. 


Based on the experience of the recent past, there should be adequate 
productive capacity in the housing industry of the Region (both con- 
struction and finance), and more than ample vacant land suitable to 
accommodate the required total of new housing units. 


Further gaps are expected to develop between housing demand and supply 
in the Region. The private sector of the housing industry is limited 
by legal and/or profit considerations from producing units of the type 
required, in the locations desired, and at prices or rentals within 
the means of all types of households anticipated by 1980. 


Both non-white and elderly households are expected to represent a 
higher proportion of total households in the Region by 1980 than 
they did in 1960. Thus the relative importance of their housing 
problems will be increased. 


Low-income and moderate-income households are forecast to constitute 
approximately the same proportion of total households as they did in 
i960. Their numbers are anticipated to grow much more rapidly than 
the capacity of the housing industry (both private and public sectors) 
to meet their needs, based on past performance. 


Areas of high-density zoning, particularly for multi-family construc- 
tion, are inadequate in those towns in which demand for rental housing 
is currently concentrated, and is most likely to be concentrated between 
1967 and 1980. 


Insufficient public water and sanitary sewer systems have been and are 
expected to continue to be a deterrent to efficient development of. 
high-density housing. This is especially true in suburban towns in the 
New London-Groton Sub-Region, despite recent actions to meet these 
needs. 


Cost and price savings associated with large-scale housing development 
have been difficult to achieve because of the small size of most pri- 
vate developments. This is a reflection of the size of most builder- 
developers and mortgage lending institutions currently operating in the 
Region. 


Few towns in the Region are presently in a position to exploit the 
opportunities of federal and state financing for public housing or 
private non-profit-sponsored housing. Even in New London and 
Norwich, where past activity has been concentrated, the indicated 
need for public or publicly supported housing far exceeds the 
existing and planned supply. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION WITHIN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT PLANNING REGION 


Organizational and Administrative Actions by the 
southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 


|. Establish a systematic procedure to revise and update Regional Forecasts 
continuously, using the CREUES forecast models developed in this study. 


2. Develop a continuing program of wide distribution of revised forecast 
findings throughout the Region, to public agencies and private groups 
alike. 


5. Promote wider acceptance of a Regional overview and approach to housing 
market problems, as opposed to a narrower, town-by-town approach. 


4. Establish and enunciate clearly specific housing market goals and 
priorities for the Region which can be realized. 


Promote a Region-wide system of informational exchange among public 
and private agencies concerned with housing. 


6. Expand the technical assistance and advice provided to towns developing 
Workable Programs, Community Development Action Programs, and other 
housing-oriented programs. 


7. Initiate or sponsor detailed studies which explore the application of 
new housing technology to the problems of the Region. 


8. Expand the technical staff of SCRPA. 


Stimulation of Public and Private Efforts by the 
southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 


|. Encourage further action by larger, wider-interest groups whose con- 
cerns cross town boundaries. Build upon the experience of Sub- 
Regional water and sewer authorities to stimulate further efforts 
along similar lines. 
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2. Encourage planning to meet housing needs rather than simply to meet 
effective demand. 


3. Create increased awareness of the priority of housing needs among 
towns and localities in the Region. 


4. Encourage the further creation and activation of local public housing 
authorities and other necessary action agencies in suburban towns in 
particular. This will provide the legal basis for carrying out neces- 
Sary action programs in housing. 


Encourage the creation of a central housing referral service. 


Stimulate study of, the possibility of Regional (or multi-town) 
Housing Authorities. 


"Educate" and enlist the cooperation of organized groups in the pri- 
vate sector of the housing market, especially builders, lenders, and 
real estate brokers. 


Encourage maximum use of private resources in the provision of hous- 
ing for all income levels. 


Direct Public Actions by Towns 
and Local Authorities 


Take maximum advantage of federal and state financial assistance. This 
requires first the establishment and activation of appropriate local 
action agencies in each town. 


Develop Workable Programs and Community Development Action Programs 
at least in every urban and suburban town in the Region, as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 


Expand low-rent public housing programs to match the available supply 
of units (number, size and location) with anticipated needs. 


Provide relocation resources in all public improvement programs, by 
coordinating housing programs with the needs created by demolitions 
for public improvements. 


Expand public sewer and water systems to service areas in which hous- 
ing development is expected to be concentrated. Build on the experi- 
ence of regional authorities already gained. 


Expand areas of high-density zoning to permit multi-family rental 
development and small-lot sales development, especially in suburban 
towns of the New London-Groton Sub-Region. 


Create holding zones or time zoning in areas of suburban and rural 
towns most distant from centers of employment, in order to control 
and encourage orderly development in the future. 
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CHAPTER 2 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Ay: PURPOSE 


This short-range analysis of the housing market of the Southeastern 
Connecticut Planning Region was undertaken by the research staff of the 
Center for Real Estate and Urban Economic Studies, University of 
Connecticut, for the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency. 
Its purposes were fourfold: 


|. To project housing needs and requirements for the Region to 
1980, based on estimated trends in population and household 
characteristics throughout the Region; 


2. To identify any special problems that may be associated with 
providing appropriate housing for particular segments of the 
Region's projected 1980 population: especially non-whites, 
low-income households, large households (6 or more persons), 
the elderly, and military personnel ; 


3. To estimate the character and size of any anticipated gaps or 
unmet needs in the Region's housing market by 1980, particularly 
but not only those of the "problem" groups identified above; 


4. To recommend appropriate programs of action designed to resolve 
the problems and to fill the unmet needs identified in the anal- 
ysis. 


B. STEPS IN THE ANALYSIS 


In order to achieve the objectives of this study, it was necessary 
first to identify its role within the broader framework of planning 
studies undertaken by the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency, its staff and consultants. This housing study is one of five 
major elements in SCRPA's current program of planning, coordination, 
and public education. The other components deal with Open Space, Refuse 
Disposal, Subdivision Design, and Local Planning for Land Development. 
The Conclusions and Recommendations of this report are inescapably inter- 
related with the other studies. It has proved impossible, for example, 
to consider Recommendations for Action to meet the Region's housing 
needs by 1980 without reference to local land use regulations. 


Next, published reports relating to the economy, population, hous- 
ing stock and related characteristics of the Region were intensively 
examined. Ihe most important information used in this background anal- 
ysis came from the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency 
(SCRPA), the Connecticut Interregional Planning Program (CIPP), the 
southeastern Area Traffic Study (SEATS) and the Connecticut Development 
Commission (CDC). Detailed references to the reports are provided in 
the Bibliography to Volume ||. Examining these reports led to prel imi- 
nary conclusions and understanding of the character of the Region's 
housing market, and the basic forces affecting it. 


Third, meetings were held with the staff of SCRPA to develop a pre- 
liminary identification of the types of households most likely to require 
special consideration in this study. This helped to focus attention on 
groups to be included in field interviews of households. Further, it 
provided a guide to the construction of the questionnaire forms employed 
in these interviews. 


Following this background survey, attention was directed to the basic 
components of supply and demand at work in the housing market of the 
Region. Relying heavily on data from published sources, the research 
Team considered in turn the past development of these basic forces, their 
status as of 1967, and previous projections or forecasts through 1980. 

The basic components considered included: employment, family or house- 
hold income, total population, population characteristics (age distribu- 
tion, race distribution, household size, and income distribution), natural 
increase, net in-migration, commutation, housing stock, housing tenure 

and occupancy, construction and demolition, housing conditions, and prices 
and rentals. Added to these were considerations of the institutional 
environment for housing within the Region: zoning regulations, public 
sewer and water systems, public housing, available acreage, and mortgage 
loan availability. 


With these data, it was possible to develop an indication of the prob- 
able direction, character and magnitude of housing demand and supply 
through 1980. Many unanswered questions remained, however, after com- 
pletion of this preliminary analysis. The next step required a more 
penetrating investigation of the components of growth and development 
in the Regional housing market. 


Data were obtained from more basic sources, especially the Census 
of Population and Census of Housing for 1940, 1950 and 1960. Updating 
1960 figures to 1967 involved a laborious process of comparing and 
reconciling information from a variety of basic sources. These included 
the Connecticut State Department of Health, the Connecticut Department 
of Public Works, the Connecticut Development Commission, the Connecticut 
Highway Department, the Connecticut State Department of Labor, and offices 
in each town in the Region. Data were obtained from local assessors, 
building inspectors, public housing authorities, redevelopment agencies, 
and welfare departments. 


From these primary data on housing market components, an estimate of 
the 1967 status of the Region's housing market was developed. With this 
detailed 1967 estimate, rates of growth in individual components were 
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calculated. It was then possible to examine the apparent underlying 
causes Of varying rates. Starting with an estimate of the change in 
each component from 1967 through 1980, a composite growth model was 
created. This showed the population to be housed, its significant 
characteristics, and the resources available to meet its indicated hous- 
ing needs. Two basic forecast models for the estimation of housing 
requirements (as opposed to effective demand) were used for projections 
to 1980. A similar model was developed to estimate housing production, 
resources and capabilities by 1980. The results of these forecasts 
from the CREUES models forced a shift in thinking from the preliminary 
indications based on previously published data and forecasts. 


A comparison of forecast housing requirements and housing production 
capabilities in the Region through 1980 led to preliminary conclusions 
about the character and size of gaps or unmet needs resulting from mis- 
matching of demand and supply on a Region-wide basis. These problem 
“areas, together with those identified in discussions with SCRPA Staff, 
were then investigated in detail through field interviews with selected 
representatives of each problem group. Additional interviews were con- 
ducted with representatives of organizations active in the housing market, 
either as direct participants or as influencing forces in decision-making. 
They provided information about the preduction and allocation of housing 
throughout the Region. 


Comparison of interview results with market model analysis led to 
the development of a general set of detailed findings about the present 
status and future prospects of the housing market. At this point, more 
specific understanding of the nature of housing market problems, market 
gaps, and unmet housing needs anticipated through 1980 emerged. 


Based upon these general findings of problems and needs, conclusions 
were drawn about the type of public and private action required to satisfy 
unmet needs and to resolve anticipated problems by 1980. Finally, a set 
of recommendations for action was developed from the conclusions, with due 
consideration of the availability of resources within the Region to carry 
out needed and/or desirable programs of action. 


C. SCOPE AND COVERAGE 


The Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region contains all but three 
of the twenty-one towns in New Lonaon County. These eighteen towns are: 


Bozrah New London 

Col chester North Stonington 
East Lyme Norwich 

Franklin Preston 

Griswold Salem 

Groton Sprague 

Ledyard Stonington 
Lisbon Voluntown 
Montville Waterford 


In order to understand the past development of the Region's economy 
and housing market, data were obtained where possible from 1940 through 
1967. The forecast period is 1967 through 1980. No attempt was made to 
estimate annual changes with the forecast period. 


Available data were gathered and analyzed for each individual town. 
In addition, towns were grouped for analytical purposes into urban, 


suburban and rural categories. The towns included in each category 
were: 


Urban Towns Suburban Towns 
Groton Colchester 
New London East Lyme 
Norwich Griswold 

Ledyard 
Rural Towns Lisbon 

Montville 
Bozrah Preston 
Frankl in sprague 
North Stonington Stonington 
Salem Waterford 
Voluntown 


More importantly, it was found necessary and meaningful to divide the 
Region into two Sub-Regions of nine towns each: the New London-Groton 
sub-Region and the Norwich Sub-Region. This distinction clearly emerged 
from an analysis of past rates of employment and population growth, and 
from consideration of future growth prospects. To the extent possible, 
data were gathered and projected for each Sub-Region. This was done to 
clarify differential rates of growth and development, both past and 
projected. The two Sub-Regions contained the following towns: 


New London-Groton Norwich 
Sub-Region Sub-Region 
East Lyme Bozrah 
Groton Colchester 
Ledyard Franklin 
Montville Griswold 
New London Lisbon 
North Stonington Norwich 
Salem Preston 
Stonington Sprague 
Waterford Vol untown 


D. METHODOLOGY AND GENERAL APPROACH 


The approach taken in this study departs somewhat from previous 
housing market studies, on two counts. First, the basic forecasts of 
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population, housing demand and needs, and housing production capacity 
were built up from separate forecasts of the individual components. The 
Traditional method is to make gross forecasts for the Region, which are 
Then distributed among individual geographic and functional units. The 


additive approach used in this study was dictated by several peculiar 
characteristics of the Region and its economy. 


The Region's heavy dependence on military establishments and defense- 
oriented industry for the bulk of its basic employment required a separ- 
ate analysis of These factors. The analysis included both quantitative 
measures of past trends and qualitative judgments based on intensive 
discussions with representatives of the establishments involved. In 
addition, the unusually high proportion of the total population of the 
Region represented by institutional inmates and occupants of group hous- 
ing (dormitories and barracks) made it necessary to subtract this seg- 
ment from total population, and study population living in households 
separately. Further, wide variations in growth rates among different 
groupings of towns, for which there are important economic explanations, 
required the separation of these groups of towns for independent anal- 


_ysis and forecast. Finally, significant differences in natural increase 


and net in-migration from one town or group of towns to another made it 
necessary to investigate these components of population and household 
growth separately. 


The second major departure in this study was its heavy emphasis on 
the identification and analysis of problems. That is, it concentrated 
on identifying institutional and functional obstacles to meeting antici- 
pated future housing requirements through the normal operation of the 
private market. This emphasis supported the attention given to attitudes 
of both housing market participants and those whose actions and behavior 
influence decision-making in the housing market. While there is a sub- 
stantial base of market data and quantitative analysis, the focus is 
more toward isolating and explaining institutional and behavioral influ- 
ences on the housing market and its problems. With this focus, the 
report emphasizes the fact that decision-making in a housing market is 
personal, individual and decentralized. 


The format of this report reflects this emphasis and focus. Volume | 
contains a summary of the basic findings, the conclusions and the recom- 
mendations developed by the research team. Supporting data and tabula- 
tions are kept to a minimum. 


A systematic review and comparison of the findings from the quanti- 
tative market analysis and from the survey of market attitudes are pro- 
vided in Chapter 3. From these general findings, conclusions are then 
drawn in Chapter 4 about the probable future gaps and problem areas in 
the housing market, by type of household and by area. Finally, Chapter 5 
presents recommendations for both public and private action designed to 
meet effectively the anticipated housing needs of the Region, in terms of 
Suggested priorities and estimated resources available within the Region. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the role of SCRPA in mobilizing the 
resources of the Region, and in stimulating both public and private 
agencies to corrective action. 
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Volume |!!, on the other hand, contains the bulk of the quantitative 
analysis. Starting with the data derived from published secondary sources, 
the discussion considers the forces of demand and supply at work in the 
market in the recent past, and projected into the future. Following this 

| analysis, a detailed presentation of the analytical framework developed 
| by the research team is used to explain the independent forecasts and 
| market component projections derived for the housing market of 1980. 


The discussion in Volume || then turns to the results and implica- 
tions of the attitude survey and field interviews with housing market 
participants and influencers conducted by the CREUES research staff. 

The bulk of tabular presentations of data is found in Volume ||, together 
with a listing of data sources and bibliographic references. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SURVEY FINDINGS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Trends of past growth and forecasts of future development of the 
southeastern Connecticut Planning Region were developed and analyzed 
in considerable detail. This analysis is presented in Volume Il. It 
led to several questions about the specifics of housing supply and 
demand. These questions were explored through field interviews with 
selected individuals and groups in the Region. The characteristics, 
needs and attitudes of housing market participants (and of persons 
influencing housing-market decisions) were sought. The specific 
groups queried and the questions asked them are indicated in Volume Il, 
together with tabulations and analysis of their answers. These replies 
helped refine the market analysis and market forecasts developed. Both 
form the foundation on which generalization about the Region's housing 
market, and especially its future prospects, can be built. 


The important component groups at work in the Region's housing 
market are the basic building blocks of the analysis. These Findings 
Summarize the results of both approaches. In addition, they synthesize 
the market forecasts and attitude survey results into a generalized 
indication of what is most likely to occur in the Region's housing 
market by |980--in the absence of concerted public and/or private pro- 
grams to alter the character, direction, or magnitude of that growth. 


Much of this projected pattern can best be expressed in terms of 
numbers. They help in appreciating the probable magnitudes of future 
growth. Numbers also help to identify the areas of friction or problems 
when housing supply and demand do not appear To be wel! in line. Never- 
theless, numbers to not tell the whole story. They must also be 
interpreted to indicate their meaning for the Region's future housing 
market. 


The pattern of housing market development derived from the analysis 
of market data and interview results is essentially a Regional (or at 
least a Sub-Regional) overview. Therefore, it does not (nor is it in- 
tended to) pinpoint precisely either the numerical detail or the 
geographic location of the specific problems of mis-matching that are 
identified. The data do not allow precision on a town-by-town basis, 
even if it were appropriate in this study To provide it--which it is not. 


|2 


The analysis can and will, however, isolate the type, general magnitude 
and general location of these frictions. When specific types of frictions 
or problems are associated with particular types or groups of towns (or 
even individual towns), this fact is noted. Thus, these Findings point 
the way to the problems which are anticipated to require positive action 
if they are to be forestalled or corrected. The Findings also indicate 
where the problems are most likely to be encountered. 


B. HOUSING MARKET STRUCTURE 


The quantitative forecast analysis concentrated on the economic and 
physical environment within which the housing market operates. Its char- 
acter and movement must be understood to appreciate the nature of the 
growth and problems which are forecast. This requires consideration of 
such factors as population growth and composition, employment and income, 
housing supply and financing, and local governmental influences on land 
use. 


Regional Growth and Development 


The housing market of the |18-town Southeastern Connecticut Planning 
Region and its behavior depend on the magnitude and character of both the 
demand for and the supply of housing units. These involve both current 
and potential residents of the Region. These two basic forces of demand 
and supply are in turn derived from the economic growth of the Region. 
Jobs and income opportunities attract and/or retain workers (population) 
in the Region. Workers and their families must be housed. Dwell ings 
must be provided to meet their needs, preferably close to their jobs in 
most cases. 


Regional growth and development are measured in a number of ways. 
The most basic is population change. This includes numbers of people 
and households, their location, and their social and economic character- 
istics. Employment change is an equally important measure of growth and 
development. Changes in incomes and in patterns of access (especially 
highways) also indicate trends in Regional growth. These factors were 
considered in developing forecasts of Regional growth to 1980. With the 
growth forecasts, the dimensions of housing demand and Supply then became 
apparent. 


Differential Rates of Growth have occurred and are expected to con- 
Tinue among the several functional groups of towns or Sub=-Regions that 
have been identified for analytical purposes. This is true however 
growth is defined or measured. The New London-Groton Sub-Region has 
grown and is expected to continue to grow more rapidly, at least 
Through 1980, than the Norwich Sub-Region: in population, in employ- 
ment, in housing, and in housing problems. This is illustrated for 
The Region's population in Tables | and 2. The same relationships are 
evident in the CREUES population forecasts, which are contained in 
Tables 3 and 4. 
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By type of town, the suburban towns should continue to exhibit 
The highest population growth. The bulk of the 1967-1980 population 
increase will be concentrated in these ten towns. Suburban towns in 
The New London-Groton Sub-Region will encounter a particularly large 
proportion of total Regional population growth. The three urban towns 
will exhibit more modest population growth as the Region becomes more 
suburbanized. New London in particular, because of its effective short- 
age Of land which can be developed, will experience little increase in 


population. Any substantial changes in New London must come from Ssuper- 
session of existing land uses. 


Population in the Region is expected to reach 275,500 by 1980. 
This represents an increase of 66,400 from 1967, at an average annual 
rate of 2.44%. Details are shown in Tables 3 and 4. This CREUES fore- 
cast is entirely consistent with the CIPP 1966 forecast revisions. It 
is higher than earlier forecasts by CIPP, SEATS and SCRPA, even after 


adjustments are made for the addition of Colchester to these earlier 
projections. 


Both Sub-Regions will exhibit essentially the same rate of natural 
increase (1.4% compounded annually), but the New London-Groton Sub- 
Region will experience significantly more net in-migration. The effects 
of these differences are shown in Table 5. They will result froma 
combination of greater job opportunities and the effect of existing 


and planned highways on commutation patterns to the New London-Groton 
area. 


The New London-Groton Sub-Region will account for over 75% of the 
Region's 1967-1980 population growth. I+ should contain 70% of the 
Region's population in 1980. This represents an increase from 67% in 
1967. The bulk of the new population will most likely locate in the 
urban towns and the suburban towns in the New London-Groton Sub=Region. 
somewhat more pressure will be exerted on the Sub-Region's suburban 
Towns to accommodate the newcomers. 


Employment in the Region is expected to grow substantial ly by 
1980. Total nonagricultural employment in the Region increased 20% 
from 1960 to 1967, and is forecast to increase nearly 60% from 1967 
To 1980. Manufacturing employment is anticipated to decline in rela- 
tive importance (42% in 1967 to 39% in 1980), but it will continue to 
be the largest single segment of the work force. It will also remain 
a substantially higher proportion of the work force than that for the 
State of Connecticut. Defense-oriented employment, which is subject 
to the uncertainties of international tensions and Federal contracts, 
will remain the foundation of the Region's economy. It will be rein- 


forced by a substantial military establishment of approximately 13,000 
"Permanent Party Housing Strength." 


Total nonagricultural employment in the New London-Groton Sub- 
Region grew at 2.5 times the rate exhibited in the Norwich Sub-Region 
from 1960 to 1967. It accounted for 85% of the Region's total emp loy- 
ment increase over this period. By 1967, over 70% of the Region's 
Total jobs were in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. This is expected 
to approach 75% by 1980. 


TABLE | 
TOTAL POPULATION 1950-2000 
Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region and Comparative Areas 
Census and CIPP Estimates 


a FTE a5 a a TR TN TS meer re a SE EL SS I ee RTE Nee 
a a a a a a a eR eee 


Area 


1 960° 


19672 


1 980° 


2000° 


anne ccna nneecnncn cnn LS SS theese 


Bozrah bE DA | ,590 2,000 Zi pha’ 5,376 
Colchester 3,007 4,648 5,500 8,269 bere ny. 
East Lyme 4 3,870 6,782 9,800 1S 226 22,604 
Franklin tL 974 | , 100 |, 971 4,566 
Griswold a, 120 6,472 7,100 8,556 13,784 
Groton 21,896 29,937 35,500 40,945 65,45] 
Ledyard |, 749 2 UNS iat 10,200 14,514 26 ,280 
Lisbon | ,282 2,019 2,700 D726 7,580 
Montville 4,766 hE TSS 13,700 18,001 30,98! 
New London 30,551 34,182 33,100 39,210 39,210 
North Stonington | , 367 | ,982 5,300 8,599 rah Hs 82: 
Norwich 35,601 38,506 4| ,600 49 ,540 80,233 
Preston® 3,807 4,992 5 200 8855 17,335 
Salem 618 925 lee | ,824 3,592 
Sprague 2,940 2,209 2,600 4,501 9,297 
Stonington 11,801 13,969 15,600 22,640 42,028 
Voluntown 825 | ,028 | , 300 | ,842 3,456 
Waterford 9,100 15,391 LA I00 26,907 | PRO pie 
Region Total 140,169 179,060 209,100 275,645 459,08] 
New London-Groton 

Sub-Region®© 85,718 M6 5322 140,000 185,666 302,322 
Norwich Sub-Recion® 54,45] 62,738 69,100 89,979 156,759 
Urban Towns’ 88,048 102,625 110,200 129,695 | 84,894 
Suburban Towns 47,430 69 ,936 89 , 900 129,197 236,294 
Rural Towns 4,69] 6,499 9,000 Negba je 37 ,893 
New London County? 144,821 185,745.) 2298, 000- °° 287 COTM aay S79 
Connecticut? 2,007 e059 2,929 3,694 wy ee 
United States" POLS 180,007 199,118 220 Sele 316,000 


71950 and 1960 data from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 


Population: 1950 and 1960, Volume |1, Parts | and 7. 


. 


TABLE | (Continued) 


D967 town and Connecticut data from Connecticut State Department of 


Health, Bureau of Vital Statistics, Weekly Health Bulletin, March 27, 1967. 
Institutional inmate population added by the authors, based on data from 
Connecticut State Department of Health, Bureau of Vital Statistics. 


“1980 and 2000 town and Connecticut estimates from Connecticut 


Interregional Planning Pregram, Connecticut Interregional Planning Program 
News, Vol. 2, No. 3, August 1966, p. 2-5. 


1980 and 2000 United States estimate derived from U. S$. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, December 18, 1967, Table Peo 


Institutional inmate population included, as follows: 


Town 1950 1960 1967 
East Lyme 197 | 36 108 
Montville 357 244 | 71 
Preston 2,189 2,787 Pte i) 3 
Waterford | 15 87 Loo 

All inmates of Norwich State Hospital assigned to Preston, as per 


information obtained from Connecticut State Health Department, Bureau of 
Vital Statistics. 


“The New London Sub-Recion consists of nine Region towns included in 
the New London Labor Market Area: East Lyme, Groton, Ledyard, Montville, 
New London, North Stonington, Salem, Stonington and Waterford. 


The Norwich Sub-Region consists of nine Region towns included in the 
Norwich Labor Market Area: Bozrah, Colchester, Franklin, Griswold, Lisbon, 
Norwich, Preston, Sprague and Voluntown. 


The designation of "urban", "suburban" and "rural" towns follows the 
classification established in the Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning 


Agency report Population and Housing: 1963, p. 13. The Town of Colchester, 


added to the Region since the publication of the 1963 report, has been 
classified by the authors as a "suburban" town. 


The three urban towns are: Groton, New London and Norwich. 


The ten suburban towns are: Colchester, East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard, 
Lisbon, Montville, Preston, Sprague, Stonington and Waterford. 


The five rural towns are: Bozrah, Franklin, North Stonington, Salem 
and Voluntown. 


SNew London County contains all eighteen towns in the Region, plus 
the towns of Lebanon, Lyme and Old Lyme. 


ohroah Cur and United States data in thousands. 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF POPULATION INCREASES 
SELECTED PERIODS, 1950-2000 
southeastern Connecticut Plannina Region and Comparative Areas 
Census and CIPP Estimates 


Area 1950-1960 | 960-1967 |967-|980 | 980-2000 
Bozrah 3.78% 3.68% 2.76% 4.89% 
Colchester 5.46 2.62 oe o.21 
East Lyme? 7.52 6.35 2.69 3.55 
Franklin 3.40 ABA be 6.09 6.08 
Griswold Rage’ & ea Wet e 4.06 
Groton 526/ 2.62 bd 2.99 
Ledyard 20.85 L Zen tue 5.20 4.05 
Lisbon DigthD 4.82 2.93 Dt / 
Montville 64:28 10.94 Zi m6 | 
New London 1.19 -0.45 1.42 0.00 
North Stonington 4.50 FDO Vn Coe ba 20 
| Norwich 0.82 Bae Pog oer O 
| Preston? 3.1 0.60 5.4 4.78 
Salem 4.97 5.79 FTO 4.85 
Sprague 0.81 O52 >. G2 5.44 
Stonington | .84 | .67 3.4/7 4.28 
Voluntown Zh ho Set 4.38 
| Waterford 6.91 | .96 I 4.49 
Region Total rae 2.40 2.45 3.33 
New London-Groton 
Sub-Region ae Ot Le I yale fe 3.14 
| Norwich Sub-Region (he | .45 Suidle Dita 
Urban Towns | 66 COD i336 Zuko 
Suburban Towns ABR s. 4.08 4 6 4.14 
Rural Towns a. OD Pe: 8 6.63 6.35] 
New London County 2085 2.48 2.4/7 3:30 
Connecticut 2.63 Nie 2.01 1.39 
United States | 86 1.52 | 39 Bw. 


“Derived from Table | figures. 


| P Inclusive of institutional inmate population. 
| “Figures in thousands. 

| 

| 


For data sources and explanation of area components, see notes to 
Table |. 


TABLES 
CREUES POPULATION FORECAST BY TOWN 
southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 
1980 


nee neste nena ene 
_ ee nn ar 


Sub-Regions Population Population Residential New Population 
and Total Increase Acreage Available per 
Towns |980¢ 1967-1980 1967 Available Acre 


Gl 


Norwich Sub-Region 


Bozrah 2,200 500 3, /68 455 
Colchester 7,500 2,000 14,804 0.435 
Franklin | ,600 500 4,185 0.120 
Griswold 8,100 | ,O00 7,602 0.132 
Lisbon 3,600 900 35202 0.28| 
Norwich 47,300 5, 700 4,650 | .226 
Preston 7,300 2,100 6,606 0.318 
Sprague 3,700 |, 100 2,859 0.385 
Voluntown | ,800 500 5,646 0.089 
Sub-Region Total 83,400 14,300 2 ore FA 0.268 
New London-Groton 
Sub-Region 
East Lyme 13,800 4,000 2,608 1.554 
Groton 44 ,800 9,300 3,498 2.659 
Ledyard 18,000 7,800 6,785 wees 
Montville 21,000 7,500 9,415 SIR Bi be, 
New London 39 ,000 5,900 230 292652 
North Stonington 6,000 2, /00 10,030 0.269 
Salem | ,900 600 4,850 0.124 
Stonington 22,300 6, 700 8,578 O.78\ 
Waterford 25, 500 7,800 2 PY ie = | .489 
Sub-Region Total 192,100 52,100 Ol shoe b. Ob? 
Region Total 275,500 66,400 [04,559 0.655 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LC LL CN ttt 


“The 1980 population forecast by "sub-regions" was distributed in the same 
approximate distribution as that indicated by the CIPP 1980 forecast as shown in 
Table |. Adjustments were made, however, in certain instances where the annual 
rate of growth between 1967-1980 was at significant variance with the historical 
trend and rate. Table 4 compares the two forecasts (CIPP and CREUES) with the 
historical growth rates and distributions. 


Available "Class A" acreage as of 1967 by towns was provided by the 
southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency in September |967. 
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The change in manufacturing employment between the two Sub-Regions 
was even more dramatic. The Norwich Sub-Region actually lost manufactur- 
ing jobs from 1960 to 1967. As a result, the proportion of the Region's 
manufacturing employment found in the New London-Groton Sub-Region 


increased from 74% in 1960 to 78% in 1967. It is expected to approximate 
80% in 1980. 


Commutation Patterns into, out of, and within the Region in 1964 
reinforce the impression of greater attraction of the New London-Groton 
sub-Region. They also help explain the differential rates of economic 
growth in the two Sub-Regions. The Region as a whole is a net importer 
of labor. The ratio of in-commutation to out-commutation is approximately 
|.5:1. The New London-Groton Sub-Region imports workers on a 2:1 basis, 
while the Norwich Sub-Region is a net exporter of labor on a ratio of 
greater than 2:1. Within the Region, commutation of Norwich Sub-Region 
residents to jobs in the New London-Groton Sub-Region is more than three 
times the reverse movement. 


Highways will permit access to jobs in essentially the same pattern 
as provided currently. East-west commutation should be improved some- 
what by 1980 in the lower tier of the New London-Groton Sub-Region when 
the Gold Star Bridge is widened. North-south commutation, especial ly 
east of the Thames River, should remain about the same or become Slightly 
more difficult as traffic expends on Route 12, unless there is a major 
improvement of that road. 


Wages and Incomes will continue to exhibit a contradictory pattern. 
Manufacturing wages and job opportunities (especially in the New London- 
Groton Sub-Region) should continue to attract workers from outside the 
Region. The Region should remain a substantial net importer of labor. 
Yet household incomes are expected to remain relatively low (although 
increasing in absolute terms) because of the high concentration of jobs 
in production, clerical and relatively unskilled service occupations. 
Wage-earners rather than salaried employees will still predominate in 
The resident labor force of 1980. A higher-than-average (for Connecticut) 
proportion of households is expected to remain in the low-income and 
moderate-income brackets, as those terms are defined in 1980. 


It is expected that approximately 12% of households will be in 
the low-income category (under $3,000 in 1960 dollars), while another 
45% of households will be in the lower-middle or moderate-income range 


($3,000-$7,000 in 1960 dollars). This expectation is based on 1960 
Census data and on 1967 household interview results. Both showed 58% 
of the Region's households to be in the low-income and moderate-income 
categories. 


In summary, the prospects are for continuation of greater popu- 
lation growth and greater economic strength in the New London-Groton 


Sub=Region. Population growth and commutation will follow the pattern 
of increased employment and job opportunities. The population growth 
of the Norwich Sub-Region will be close to natural increase, with 


relatively little in-migration from outside the Region and only modest 
employment increase expected. 
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FABLES 
POPULATION FORECAST BY SUB-REGIONS 
southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 


1980 
Forecast Population 
Components 1980 
|. Regional Forecast (SCPR) 275,500 


a. Non-Institutional Population® et nT? BOO 
Deu £907. Institukional .Popudve&wt tomciwe secu, 2,900 


2. Non-Institutional Population 
Added 1967 - 1980 66 ,400 
So NaSUrat, PCTOGSEY Tae ell ee era aa we ee ee 
Bin Net..loeMigratloni h2ye2.a): cis. Oo ses 2ZOUS RO 


3. Norwich Sub-Region® 14,300 
S  NatuboludhGrOsees kas ccd «law ee 13,200 
Dia. eet ne Mi grat tomy be Ss desert hide A | ,100 

4. New London-Groton Sub-Region 52,100 
a. .Natural...tncreaset.,.. er aa) oa OG 


bi Net: ln-Migrarion.t24b-5.b)) ot aii 4 a 


“Non-institutional population for the Region increased at an averaade 
annual rate of 2.477 per cent during the period 1960 - 1967, Applying this 
rate over the thirteen-year forecast period produces an increase of 32.18 per 
cent by 1980 to the Region's non-institutional population of 1967. 


DThe assumption here is that "institutional population" remains constant. 


“i+ is assumed that the 1967 non-institutional population will have an 
annual increase of net births over deaths that approximates a compound rate 
of |.4 per cent. This "natural increase" rate is the estimated 1960 - 1967 
New London County rate as interpolated from the natural increases presented 
in Table 2. 


qn compound annual rate of |.5 per cent was applied to base of 66,/00. 


“Natural increase rate of |.4 per cent compounded annually from 1967 base 
of 66,700. 


"Natural increase rate of |.4 per cent compounded annually from 1967 base 
of 159,500. 
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Housing Demand Characteristics and Trends 


While the resident population in an area is a guide to the needs, 
requirements and demand for housing in that area, it is only a first 
approximation. In order to estimate housing needs and/or demand, it is 
necessary to estimate the number and characteristics of households to 
be housed. This requires forecasting the population living in house- 
holds. In this Region, this excludes large numbers of institutional 
inmates and those living in group quarters (dormitories, barracks, etc.). 
Once household population is forecast, the mtx of households by size 
and type must be considered. This helps to identify the kinds of hous- 
ing units that will be needed, as well as their number and location. 


The difference between housing needs (or desires) and effective 
demand for housing must be clearly understood and appreciated. Need 
is reflected in the number, size and type of households to be housed. 
Effective demand is indicated by the purchasing power (incomes) those 
households have to make their needs and desires felt on the private 
housing market. Both are important for planning purposes. Effective 
demand shows what can be expected from the private sector of the market. 
Any difference between anticipated housing needs and effective demand 
indicates the probable realm of public action or assistance required 
to fulfill otherwise unmet needs. 


Total Households to be housed in the Region will approximate 78,780 
by 1980, with an average size of 3.28 persons per household. The New 
London-Groton Sub-Region will contain 69% of these households (54,230 
as opposed to 24,550 in the Norwich Sub-Region). Household size wil | 
average slightly larger in the New London-Groton Sub-Region (3.29 vs. 
3.25 in the Norwich Sub-Region). These findings are explained and 
illustrated in Table 6. 


a = 
{ ——— = = = 
— — 
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Because of the large proportion of the Region's households represented 
by the elderly, the military, and non-whites, the trend toward increas- 
ing home ownership exhibited since 1940 is expected to abate somewhat. 
Rental occupancy was 38% for the entire Region in 1960, while it was 
40% and 37% for the Norwich and New London-Groton Sub-Regions, respec- 
tively. With 12% of total households anticipated to be in the low- 
income bracket (under $3,000 in 1960 dollars) by 1980, nearly 9,500 
households will require low-rent public housing or some form of 
publicly subsidized housing under private non-profit sponsorship. 
Another 35,000 households will be in the moderate-income category 
($3,000-$7,000 in 1960 dollars). A substantial proportion of this 
group will also require some public or private non-profit subsidy in 
order to obtain adequate housing within their financial means. 


ewer 


The impact of low incomes throughout the Region is further reflec- 
ted in the fact that 60% of the occupied rental units commanded monthl y 
rentals under $60 in 1960, while over 85% of occupied rental units had 
monthly rentals of less than $100. 


Based on 1960 figures, nearly 30,000 rental units will be needed 
in the Region by 1980. Most of these will be required in the New 
London-Groton Sub-Region to accommodate new households. Of the nearly 
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TABLE 6 
PROJECTED DEMAND FOR HOUSING UNITS BY SUB-REGIONS 
southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 

1980 
ernie lant tetas nL ee ee 
IEA eA ee Le ET TTT MI MSS | RTA AeIe 
Sub-Regions Demand Components 

1980 


“tentang icant ln aii A Nee a sg 
|. Norwich Sub-Region 


A. Total Population Estimate, CREUES 83,400 
Less: Institutional Population. . tat ec 2,400 
Other Non-Household Population™. . . 1,215 


B. Household Population 5 eo). 762 
Divided By: Persons Per Household 
C. Occupied Housing Units 24,550 
Plus: Required Vacancies~. Pree eL 950 
VacanT: But UnavaTlable 2°)’ ume, 900 
D. Estimated Housing Stock . 26,400 
less: 1967 Housing Stock . PA a) yk Me eae Ape tS 
E. New Housing Units Demanded, 1|967-1980 4,400 
2. New London-Groton Sub-Region 
A. Total Population Estimate, CREUES 192,000 
Less: Institutional Population. . teens 500 
Other Non-Household Population. . . 13,182 
B. Household Population 178,418 
Divided By: Persons Per Househo | d9 
C. Occupied Housing Units hy 94,230 
Plus: Required, Vaganclés. ow gages oh Ef 7s 
Vacant But Unavall abide vii eae 4,300 
D. Estimated Housing Stock ., 60,323 
Less;, 1967*Housing Stacks: S;ueucakeint. a6 678 
E. New Housing Units Demanded, 1967-1980 Fo, 750 
5. Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region 
Raster cRcahed isn Le Mthers da ch cbt eth aNd Mle WP BSUS 
A. Total Population Estimate, CREUES 275,500 
B. Household Population 258,203 
C. Occupied Housing Units 78,780 
D. Estimated Housing Stock 86,723 
E. New Housing Units Demanded, 1967-1980 18,150 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 


“According To 1960 Census data, given in Volume II, 1.50 per cent of 
The non-institutional population was neither in households nor inmates of the 
Norwich State Hospital. This percentage was then applied to the total non- 
institutional population estimate for 1980 of 81,000 to obtain the estimate of 
"Other Non-Household Population" for this year. Since the inmate population 
of Norwich State Hospital is treated as a constant number from the 1967 level 
Through the 1980 forecast period, it is not included as a constant percentage 
of the Sub-Region's increasing population base. 


DAS indicated in Volume ||, the Norwich Sub-Region had an average house- 


hold size of 3.25 in 1960. This factor was applied to the estimated 1980 
household population for this Sub-Region to obtain the number of househol ds 
(that is, occupied housing units). 


“Volume I indicates that 3.69 per cent of the total housing stock minus 
unavailable vacant housing in the Norwich Sub-Region was available for rent or 
sale. This same ratio was applied to the estimate of total housing stock in 
1980 to obtain the estimate of average vacancies. Since multi-family housing 
units generally have a considerably higher vacancy rate than single-family 
housing units, the use of this constant percentage assumes, among other 
things, that the mix of housing types remains constant. 


Vacant housing that is not available for rent or sale is not expected 
To represent a fixed percentage of the housing stock as the total stock 
increases; rather it is assumed to remain at the estimated 1967 level of 900. 


“Volume || indicates a total housing stock for the Norwich Sub-Region of 
22,199. This figure was reduced to 22,000 to reflect the estimated |.0 per 
cent overstatement because of building permit data. 


Ty factor of 6.88 per cent in 1960 for the New London-Groton Sub-Region 


was calculated and applied to the 1980 non-institutional population estimate as 
in footnote "a" above. 


SThe 1960 "persons per household" average of 3.29 was applied to the 1980 
estimate of "Household Population" in the New London-Groton sub-Region as in 
footnote "b' above. 


"The 1960 vacancy ratio of 3.20 per cent was applied to the 1980 estimate 


of occupied plus available vacant housing in the New London-Groton Sub-Region 
as in footnote "c" above. 


‘Vacant housing not available for rent or sale in the New London-Groton 
sub-Region in 1967 was estimated as 4,300 units and assumed to remain at This 
level through 1980. 


JHousing stock for New London-Groton Sub-Region estimated as in footnote 
"e" above. 
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78,800 households anticipated for the Region in 1980, some 39,600 (50.3%) 
are expected to be located in the three urban towns. 


Elderly Households (those with the head of household 65 years of 


age or older) will constitute some 18% of total households by 1980. How- 
ever, the elderly will comprise less than 10.5% of the total population 


of the Region. This represents an increase from 9.4% of the population 
in 1960. It is consistent with all demographic forecasts of the elderly 
population in the United States and Connecticut. Thus, a more than 
proportionate increase in housing units for elderly households wil! be 
required by 1980. The average size of elderly households will be much 
lower (less than 2.0 persons) than the average for all households. 
Elderly households have and will continue to have |ower-than-average 
incomes aS a group. In 1967, nearly three-quarters of elderly house- 
holds surveyed had incomes of less than $7,000 per year. Over half 
reported less than $3,000 annual income. Nearly 50% of elderly respon- 
dents in all surveys either rented or preferred to rent. Their rental 
preferences were concentrated in the urban towns. 


These findings suggest that there will be over 14,000 elderly house- 
holds in the Region by 1980, 7,000 of whom will be seeking rental quar- 
ters. The majority of those seeking rents (at least 9,000) will require 
some form of subsidized housing, under either public or private non- 
profit sponsorship. 


Military Households numbered nearly 5,800 in 1967. Virtually all 
were located in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. No major shift in 


The location of this demand is expected by 1980. Approximately 2,050 
families were in military-owned or mil itary-controlled rental housing 

in 1967. Some 3,750 were in private housing. Of the latter, 68% rent. 
In all, 77% of military households rent (4,480), while an additional 120 
expressed a preference to rent. Another 250 military families live out- 
Side the Region because they could not find adequate housing at rents 
They could afford. With little or no additional government-owned mili- 
tary rental housing planned for the near term, there appears to be a 
continuing market for private rentals to military households of at 

least 3,800 units. 


Military households are typically Slightly larger than average for 
The Region (3.94 persons). In surveys, They have expressed strong pref- 
erence (over 40%) for 3- and 4-bedroom rental units. The usual Tour of 
duty is three or four years, indicating stability of rental income within 
a framework of constant turnover. Although military officials and mili- 
Tary personnel surveyed indicate a belief that private rentals are "too 
high," especially for junior officers and lower enlisted ranks, the 
majority receive housing allowances in excess of $100 per month. There 
are strong indications that substantial demand exists for rental units 
in The $135-$160 per month range. Base housing officers contend that 
the greatest need is for two-bedroom units, in terms of numbers required. 


Large Households (6 or more persons in one housing unit) accounted 
for approximately 10% of the Region's total households in 1960. The 
same general proportion is expected to exist in 1980. In the urban 
towns, they represented 9.2% of households, while in the remainder of 
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the Region they averaged 11.3%. This means that by 1980 some 7,880 
large households in the Region will be seeking (or needing) housing 


units with four or more bedrooms. Of these, approximately 3,645 wil 
be located in the three urban towns. 


Large households Throughout the Region tend to rent less frequently 
Than do all households: 33% were tenants in 1960, as compared with 38% 
for all households. In the urban towns, however, 43% of large house- 


holds rented in 1960. If these same relationships prevail in 1980, there 
will be approximately 2,600 large households in the Region seeking rental 
quarters. Of these, nearly 1,565 will be in the urban towns. 


Non-White Households are expected to increase in relative number by 
1980 throughout the Region. The non-white population will account for 
approximately 4% of the total population by 1980. This will mean £4,070 
non-white households, more than double the number in the Region in 1960. 


Non-white households are concentrated in the urban towns, and are 
expected to remain so. In 1960, 90% of non-white households were in 
the three urban towns, while 72% were in New London and Groton. In 
addition, 78% of non-white households were in the New London-Groton 
Sub-Region. If these relationships continue in 1980, 2,400 non-white 
households will be in the three urban Towns; and |,920 will be in 
New London and Groton. In addition, 2,080 non-white households wi]| 
be in the New London-Groton Sub-Region, leaving 590 in the Norwich 
Sub-Region. Most of these will be in the Town of Norwich. 


Non-white households generally have substantially lower incomes 
Than white households. In 1960, 23% reported incomes of less than 
$3,000, while an additional 56% were in the moderate-income ($3,000- 
$7,000) bracket. Among non-white households surveyed in 1967, 40% of 
respondents reported incomes of less than $3,000, while an additiona] 
50% were in the $3,000-$7,000 bracket. 


Nearly 20% of non-white households contain six or more persons. In 
1960, 75% of non-white households rented their quarters. In the 1967 
survey, 96% of non-white respondents were tenants. Fully a third of 
These respondent non-white households were jn overcrowded quarters (more 
Than one person per room). The great majority of non-white respondents 
indicated a desire to rent rather than own. This contrasts with the 
results of CIPP and CREUES surveys of all households, which indicated 
an overwhelming preference of whites (with the exception of low-income 
elderly households) to own rather than rent. 


Although the numbers involved are relatively small in comparison 
with total households jin the Region, it is anticipated that by 1980 at 
least 615 non-white households will need housing in low-rent public 
projects or private non-profit sponsored projects. An additional 
1,495 non-white households wil| require some form of subsidy because 
they are in the "moderate" income bracket. Moreover, approximately 
535 non-white households wil| require housing units with four or more 
bedrooms. At least 2,000 non-white households wil| require rental 
quarters, nearly all of which will involve some form of rent subsidy. 
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Housing Units Required by 1980 will total 86,725 throughout the 


Region. This includes an allowance for vacancy and seasonal housing, 
as shown in Table 6. In order to achieve this total, an estimated 
18,150 new housing units must be constructed between 1967 and 1980. 

Of these, 13,750 should be in the New London-Groton sub-Region. The 
requirement of 18,150 new units for the Region includes replacement of 
an estimated 800 units to be demolished by planned public improvement 
programs as of 1967. 


Demand for new housing will be concentrated in the New London- 
Groton Sub-Region, primarily in the suburban towns of the Sub-Region. 
On the other hand, "problem" families (non-whites, elderly, military, 
low- and moderate-income, and large households) will tend to be con- 
centrated in New London and Groton. This emphasizes the need for 
rental units, both under $100 per month and in the $135-$160 range, 
especially in these two towns. 


Further support for the emphasis on rental housing in the New 
London-Groton Sub-Region in particular is provided from data on length 
of tenure (or turnover) from the 1960 Census. In the New London-Groton 
Sub-Region, 53% of households had lived in their present quarters five 
years or less, while only 41% were relative newcomers in the Norwich 
sub-Region. Turnover was even higher in the towns of New London and 
Groton. This condition is expected to continue through 1980. 


Housing Supply Characteristics and Trends 


Changes in the housing stock of the Region between 1960 and |967 
are shown in Table 7. From these data, it is possible to develop an 
indication of the capacity and willingness of the construction indus- 
Try (both private and public sectors) to provide the numbers and types 
of housing units required by 1980. This analysis must include consi dera- 
Tion of the locations preferred by the anticipated 1980 population of 
The Region. The apparent capability and willinaness of the construction 
industry to provide housing in the Region through 1980 was compared with 
the indicated needs, desires and ability of the anticipated 1980 popu- 
lation to occupy specified types of housing. From this comparison, 
problem areas were identified and conclusions drawn for recommended 
action programs. 


Housing Stock in the Region increased by over 11,400 units between 
1960 and 1967, which was greater than the increase in the number of 
households over the same period. At the same time, the percentage of 
The Region's housing units in the urban towns decreased from 61% to 53%, 
while housing units in suburban towns increased from 35% to 43% of the 
Region's total. This was apparently in response to effective demand. 
Most of the new units in suburban towns were single-family owner-occupied 
housing. During this same period, however, 30% of total additions were 
multi-family public housing, military housing, and private non-proftit- 
sponsored housing. These were concentrated in the urban towns, especially 
New London and Groton. Military rental housing in Groton accounted for 
approximately |,400 of these units. 
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Vacancy Rates in the Region were in excess of those for the state 
in 1960. This is primarily because of the relatively large supply of 
seasonal or vacation housing in the Region. The percentage of housing 
units “vacant and available for sale or rent" was only slightly higher 
in The Region than in the state (3.0% vs. 2.7%).. Current vacancies are 
particularly high in new high-rent multi-family housing. 


Postal surveys, an unpublished FHA market study, and periodic reports 


prepared by housing officers of military establishments in the Region al| 
indicate a shortage of adequate low- or moderate-renta| private housing 
in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. In the 1967 report prepared by 

The housing officer at the U.S. Navy Submarine Base in New London, the 
statement is made that "generally it is alarming that private enterprise 
has shown so little initiative in Trying to meet housing needs of low- 
income families." The report goes on to indicate that rents of avail- 
able units are generally too high for junior officers and lower enlisted 
ranks, and that two-bedroom units (especially in the low- or medium-rent 
category) are in extremely short Supply. 


Military Housing owned or leased by the U.S. Government increased 
by over 1,400 units between 1960 and 1967. However, all current indica- 
tions are that there will be little additional! military housing provided 
in the foreseeable future. There are no Section 810 projects under 
development through private enterprise, which could help reduce the 
military housing problem. One such project planned in Montville has 
been delayed because of water and sewer problems. 


Public Housing has been concentrated in New London and Norwich. 
There were 995 units in existence in 1967. In addition, 219 private non- 
profit-sponsored units were also found in New London and Norwich. Among 
The approximately 1,000 public housing units, 20% were elderly housing, 
20% low-rent housing, and 60% moderate-renta| housing. Public housing 
planned for the period 1968-1970 totaled 376 units, all for elderly 


housing. These were being developed in the towns of Colchester, Griswold, 


Groton, New London, Norwich and Voluntown. Of this total, 236 (nearly 
two-thirds) were planned for New London and Norwich. Public housing 

and private non-profit housing outside the two towns of New London and 
Norwich have not yet emerged as Significant factors in the Region's hous- 
ing market. 


Multi-Family Housing constituted slightly less than 31% of total 
housing units in 1960, Multi-family units represented a lower percent- 
age of total housing in the New London-Groton Sub-Region than in the 
Norwich Sub-Region. From |960 Through 1967, 32% of all new units 
added in the Region were multi-family units. A larger proportion of 
These was built in the New London-Groton Sub-Region, primarily as a 
result of public and military housing construction. 


Rentals are relatively low in the Region. Some 85% of rental units 
rented for less than $100 per month in 1960; 60% had rentals of less 
than $60 per month. New private construction, however, has been con- 
centrated in units renting for $160 per month or more. New rental] 
developments with rentals in excess of $200 per month have experienced 
extremely high vacancy rates. A few smaller units have been bui/+ To 
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rent at $100-$135 per month. Brokers, contractors and lenders al| 
agree that it is financially infeasible for private developers to con- 
struct rental units, especially with two or more bedrooms, to rent at 
less than $100 per month. Such rentals are concentrated in public 
housing or in existing older, frequently marginal multi-family housing. 


sales Housing construction between 1960 and 1967 has been con- 
centrated in the over-$20,000 range. Here, too, brokers, contractors 
and lenders contend that it is infeasible or at least unattractive to 
construct single-family sales housing in the $13,000-$18,000 range. 
Even if it were feasible, contractors see greater profit opportunities 
in higher priced houses. Sales in the higher price brackets have been 
sufficient to absorb the available resources of contractors and develop- 
ers operating in the Region. Most operate on a relatively small scale, 
and are essentially custom operative builders. Little advantage has 


been taken of the opportunity to reduce unit costs through large-scale 
development. 


Zoning and Other Land Use Regulations have generally not been a 
deterrent to development and construction. Five towns (Franklin, 
Griswold, Lisbon, Montville and Voluntown) had no zoning in 1967. Al! 
but Montville are in the Norwich Sub-Region. Low-density zoning pre- 
dominates throughout the Region, and only ten towns provide for multi- 
family construction through zoning. Eight of these are in the New 
London-Groton Sub-Region. Still, there appears to be some shortage 
of suitable (Class A) land zoned for multi-family development in the 
close-in suburban ‘towns of the New London-Groton Sub-Region. Multi- 
family construction is permitted under present zoning in only one 
suburban town in the Norwich Sub-Region. Total land in the Region 
zoned for multi-family development is fairly substantial, but it is 
generally farther out from centers of employment than appears attrac- 
tive to tenant families seeking convenient access to their jobs. 


Public Water Facilities are scattered and concentrated in the urban 
towns. In 1960, 65% of the housing units in the Region were served by 
public or community water systems. However, these systems were con- 
centrated in the urban towns, while in the growing suburban towns of 
Ledyard, Montville and Waterford, only 12% of housing units were on 
public or community water systems. Between 1960 and 1967, only com- 
munity systems were added. High-density development is apparently 
discouraged by the shortage of public or effective community water 
systems. Most housing developments during the period 1960-1967 were 
served by individual wells or community systems established by the 
developer. 


Public Sewer Facilities were available to only 45% of the housing 
units in the Region in 1960; by 1964 this had increased slightly to 
50.5%. The bulk of these are in urban towns. Even in the suburban 
towns with sewer systems, the concentration is in the central areas 
(Jewett City in Griswold, Baltic in Sprague). In 1964, public sewer 
systems were planned or in existence in only seven towns. By 1967, 
plans for sewer systems (not serving the entire town) were developed 
in two more towns. In addition, active expansion plans were under way 
in four of the towns already served by municipal or community sewer 
systems. 
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The general lack of public or community water and sewer systems in 
much of the Region has encouraged "defensive" low-density zoning. In 
particular, this has made multi-family or high-density single-family 
development less feasible, especially in the rapidly growing suburban 
Towns. 


Seasonal Housing has continued to represent a substantial propor- 
tion of total housing units in the Region. While a modest trend toward 
conversion of such units to year-round use has been observed by some, 
most are expected to remain unavailable for other than seasonal or 
vacation use. 


Public |lmprovement Programs such as highway development and urban 
renewal have resulted and will continue to result in a reduction of The 


available housing stock, particularly in the urban towns. Between |964 
and 1967, for example, some 800 units were demolished through urban 
renewal in New London. Planned highway and urban renewal projects in 
1967 were anticipated to remove an additional 560 occupied housing units 
from the Region's stock. The great majority of these are rental units, 
housing a substantial proportion of low-income and non-white families. 


Mortgage Lenders operating in the Region are primarily local insti- 
tutions with limited resources to meet the demands of large-scale develop- 
ment, or local branches of “outside” institutions with no particular 
commitment to housing development in the Region. Based on past experi- 
ence, few loans for financing the construction and development of large- 
scale private housing projects (whether single-family or multi-family) 
are likely to come from these sources. Large-scale "outside" lenders, 
such as life insurance companies, have shown little interest in lend- 
ing in the Region. 


Available Land for Development is generally in adequate supply for 
the entire Region. There is more than enough Class A residential land 
available to accommodate projected Regional housing needs to 1980, at 
densities prescribed in current zoning regulations. Most of this land 
is zoned for low-density use, however, and higher-density zoning is not 
concentrated in the areas in which demand for multi-family housing is 
most likely to appear first. In addition, vacant and available water- 
front land (beachfront or lakefront) is in extremely short supply, both 
for private development and for public recreational purposes. 


Production Capacity for housing by 1980, based on the land avail- 
able for development and on past performance of the construction indus- 
Try, is estimated at approximately 20,000 units. This is shown in 
Table 8. Market anticipations are that private development will be 
concentrated in single-family, low-density housing at sales prices in 
excess of $20,000. Rental housing is most likely to be provided at 
rents in excess of $160 per month for two-bedroom or larger units. 
Therefore, while the private housing industry has the capacity to pro- 
duce the number of new units required by 1980, it is unlikely under 
present conditions to produce all the types needed, in the locations 


desired, at rents or prices within the means of much of the Region's 
population. 
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TABLE 8 
PROJECTION OF CAPACITY TO SUPPLY HOUSING UNITS 
southeastern Connecticut. Planning Region 
1967 - 1980 
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Housing Supply Components Projected Housing Unit Capacity Changes By Type 
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1967 1970 1975 1967 
To To To TO 
1970 1975 1980 1980 


fl eyepiece niacin dtl dal a IE eee a ee eS ig eke 
|. New Additions 


Planned Public® 
Single-Family aches -— 
Multi-Family 125 Zo} --- 576 


Planned Pr iniatke 
Single-Fami ly --- --- --- shen 
Multi-Family 254 254 --- 508 
2. Demolitions 


Planned Public® 


Single-Family (-80) --- --- (-80) 
Multi-Family (-480) --- --- (-480) 
d 


Private Rate sbiabae pal <r aeve 


4. Net Planned Changes 


Single-Fami ly (-80) --- --- (-80) 

Multi-Family (-101) 505 --- 404 
4. Probable Maximum Additions’ 4,800 8,000 8,000 20,800 
D>. Remaining Capacity (4.-1.) 4,42! 7,495 8,000 19,916 
6. Land-Use Restrictions’ 

Single-Family 74,218 

Multi-Family 164,188 
7. Net Land-Use Restrictions 

(6.-3.) 
Single-Fami ly 74,218 
Multi-Family 164,278 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 


“Planning estimates for State sponsored housing from, "Progress Report: 
As of October 31, 1967," Department of Community Affairs, State of Connecticut, 
and interviews with the personnel of this organization. Federally sponsored 
projects were reported by the respective towns. 


iso cee nits the planned construction of 70 units of Section 220 multi-family 
housing and 184 units of Section 221 (d) (3) multi-family housing in New London 
during the period 1968 - 1969. The same combination of housing additions is also 
planned for construction after 1970. 


“Planned demolitions from urban renewal and highway development as outlined 
in the text. 


Based upon the historical pattern of net demolitions and conversions from 
the private sector, as outlined in Volume ||. 


“Historical Trend of approximately |,600 units per year. 


"Based upon indicated 1960 capacity minus additions (by type) from 1960 to 
1967, plus demolitions over the same period for the Purpose of residential reuse. 
Vacant low-density residential acreage classed as single-family, and the sum of 
medium- and high-density residential acreage classed as multi-family to derive 
land-use restrictions by type. 
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Facilities to Meet Housing Needs 


Land Use Regulations vary from town to town, as do standards of 
enforcement. Individual towns operate independently in the development 


and enforcement of these regulations. A Regional or even Sub-Regional 
approach is not followed. The goals and aspirations of individual 
towns, reflected in their land use regulations, have generally not 
included consideration of Regional housing needs. 


The Construction Industry is characterized by small, independent 
operative builders and developers. Few are ina position to take advan- 
Tage of the economies and cost savings of large-scale development. This 
iS aggravated by the relatively small scale at which most mortgage lenders 
active in the Region have operated in the past. 


Public Housing Authorities actual ly operating public housing in 


1967 were confined to New London and Norwich. Only four other towns 
had organized public housing authorities. 


Private Non-Profit Housing Sponsors are few and smal! throughout 
the Region. Their efforts have been relatively uncoordinated to date. 
The only ones actually operating housing in 1967 were located in New 
London and Norwich. Non-profit sponsors actively planning housing 
developments in 1967 were found in only four other towns. 


Private Welfare Agencies concerned with housing are relatively 
small, with limited budgets. They are concentrated in the three urban 
towns. Their activities to date have been relatively uncoordinated. 


Public Water and Sewer systems, both existing and planned, are 
concentrated in urban towns and relatively high-density village centers. 
The majority of the land area available and suitable for residential! 
development in the Region will remain unserved by these facilities even 
when presently planned facilities are completed. 


C. HOUSING MARKET ATTITUDES 


Interviews were conducted with active participants in the Regional 
housing market, interested observers of that market, and institutional 
organizations influencing the behavior of that market. They included 
selected householders, real estate brokers, contractor-developers, 
mortgage lenders, and welfare agencies. Together with the market 
analysis discussed above, their responses helped identify the problems 
in the Region's current and future housing market. They also constituted 
the basis for the conclusions and recommendations for action presented 
in the following chapters. 


Household Responses and Characteristics 


The demand for housing in the Southeastern Connecticut Planning 
Region is highly stratified. That is, it is made up of several 
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components which are largely exclusive of one another. In general, 
incomes are relatively low. The housing needs and desires of many 
groups within the population cannot be met through the private market 
mechanism, aiven this income structure. 


Non-whites typically have low incomes and relatively large house- 
holds. A large proportion of the growing elderly population is solely 
dependent on Social Security and other modest retirement income. Those 
elderly who do not already own their own homes are generally unable to 
obtain standard housing on the private market. Both non-whites and the 
elderly seeking rental housing have a marked preference for central 
city locations. They approve of and would occupy public housing if 
it were available. Judging from expressed desires and the evidence 
of waiting lists, there is a need both for housing for the elderly, 
and for three-bedroom and four-bedroom low-rent housing for low- 
income families. 


Military personnel have the means to Support moderate-rental hous- 
ing (whether apartments or single-family houses) and moderate-priced 
Ownership housing. They represent a strong element of demand for 
rental housing in the $135-$160 per month range, and for ownership 
housing in the $16,000-$18,000 range. 


White, non-elderly families in the $5,000-$7,500 income bracket 
represent a "problem" group which is frequently unrecognized. They 
have a strong desire for home Ownership in suburban communities. Within 
the framework of the existing private market structure, however, they 
are more likely to be tenants, frequently in central cities or rural 
communities where rents are lower. 


Based upon the observed housing conditions of those interviewed, 
as wel! as opinions expressed by al| groups interviewed, the private 
market mechanism in the Region does not appear capable of meeting the 
needs of several significant segments of the population. Housing for 
the elderly, for non-whites, and for low-income families appears feasible 
only through public ownership or sponsorship, or private non-profit 
organizations. 


Many groups in the Region either are unaware of or deny the exis- 
tence of discrimination in housing. However, non-whites feel that it 
does exist for them. They believe that it effectively bars them from 
finding housing in desirable locations and at rentals or prices they 
can afford. The indicated attitudes of both white and non-white 
householders tends to support this view. Discriminatory attitudes 
tend to increase as income levels and Property values increase. 


Real Estate Industry Responses 


Private builders operating in the local market are not attracted 
TO apartment development. They also find single-family houses in the 
$14,000-$20,000 price range generally unprofitable to build. Most real 
estate brokers (as represented by those interviewed) have little interest 
in actively soliciting rental brokerage business. Local lenders are 
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generally unequipped or unwilling to finance major housing developments, 
whether large single-family housing tracts or apartment complexes. Local 
builders and developers generally do not have the resources or the desire 
to embark on major undertakings, particularly if they involve new or 
innovative (for the Region) techniques of development or financing. Real 
estate brokers, builder-developers, and large private employers are gen- 
erally insensitive to the peculiar needs of the special "problem" seg- 
ments of the population to be housed. 


The volume of demand in the outlying suburban and rural towns of the 
Region is generally too small to permit builder-developers to realize 
the cost savings of large-scale development. This is a serious deterrent 
to the production of housing which much of the middle-income population 
of the Region can afford. For single-family housing, the availability 
of financing from both local and outside sources appears to be adequate 
To meet current needs. Zoning regulations (and related building and 
housing codes) are regarded by builders and brokers as on balance a 
barrier to development of moderate-priced housing in particular. Large 
lot zoning (and accompanying land cost) is cited as the major drawback. 
Large lots are frequently required because public water and sewer systems 
are lacking. The relative inadequacy of existing public water and sewer 
facilities throughout the Region is, on balance, one of the most fre- 
quently mentioned reasons for inadequate or inappropriate housing devel- 
opment. All groups of industry respondents mentioned this factor. 
Indeed, if there is one point on which there is a Regional consensus, 
it is on the need for expanded and improved public water and sewer 
facilities. 


Attitudes Toward Public Action 


There is widely varied opinion on the ability of the private market 
mechanism to provide an appropriate mix of housing to meet the require- 
ments of the various sub-markets of the population. However, the 
residents of the Region (in whatever capacity they were interviewed) 
regard governmental action and governmental! assistance as necessary 
to meet all the housing needs and requirements of the Region. Such 
action is necessary to provide the proper combination of housing as 
to type, price or rental range, and location. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the critical role of local government action, or of local 
governments cooperating on a multi-town basis (possibly through a 
Regional authority). This was noted as necessary to provide an appro- 
priate environment to meet the Region's housing needs. Action Programs 
are called for to fill the gaps currently existing and anticipated to 
exist in the housing supply of the Region. 


There appears to be general agreement that the Region has the 
resources to fill these gaps, provided the resources are effectively 
channeled. Serious concern was expressed about the diversity of public 
and quasi-public agency programs, with the further hope that a coordi- 
nated effort could be achieved through the creation of a Supra-Ttown 
housing agency. Few respondents in any group expressed serious fear 
of the consequences of such a delegation and concentration of authority. 
This indicates the strength of the underlying concern about housing 
problems in the Region. 
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In the light of these attitudes and observations, together with 
The findings about the Regional housing market contained in Section B 
OF thts: ‘ecnapter,,. thets particularly interesting to note that there is 
a singular lack of information about housing efforts in the Region. 
Effective information channels among the several groups concerned 
with housing appear to be lacking. Much of what was suggested or 
proposed is already happening. Much of what is being attempted is 
unknown. To achieve effective coordination of efforts among public 
and private housing groups, a necessary first step seems to be the 
opening of clear channels of communication. 
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CHAPTER 4 


CONCLUS | ONS 


These Conclusions are the analytical inferences drawn from the 
Findings in Chapter 3. The Findings identify the conditions, trends, 
and developments from which any housing market frictions or gaps are 
expected to emerge. The Conclusions analyze the character, probable 
causes and possible cures of those frictions or gaps. They also seek 
To indicate where corrective action appears to be called for, and whether 
such corrective action appears to be feasible. With limited resources 
available to cope with housing market problems, it is essential to know 
when an action program is likely to have positive results, and when 
effort would probably be expended in vain. 


By identifying the probable causes of the anticipated gaps or unmet 
needs in the Region's housing market by 1980, these Conclusions can 
assist in selecting appropriate programs of action to try to meet those 
needs. This includes consideration of alternatives which are realisti- 
cally available to various action agencies in the Region, as well as 
organizational innovations which offer the promise of effective mobili- 
zation of resources to treat the indicated needs of the Region, 


Finally, the Conclusions attempt to identify the relative intensity 
and importance of the anticipated gaps and unmet needs in the housing 
market, so as to establish priorities. Action programs typically must 
be staged, with deliberate consideration of both priorities of needs and 
availability of resources. 


A. CHARACTER OF REGIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


|. There is more than enough Class A land available for residential 
deve lopment in the Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region to accom- 
modate total housing requirements for the estimated population in 
1980. The location of much of this land, however, does not provide 
good accessibility to centers of employment. This is not consistent 


with the anticipated housing needs and desires of the forecast popu- 
lation. 


2. There is adequate construction and financing capacity to provide 
the total number of housing units required by the estimated popula- 
Tion of the Region through 1980. This apparent balance of resources 
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and needs on a gross basis obscures substantial mismatching of spe- 
cific seqments of housing market supply and demand, however. 


The future development of the Southeastern Connecticut Planning 
Reqion cannot be forecast adequately through the use of proxy 
measures derived from State of Connecticut or United States esti- 
mates. The employment and demographic peculiarities of the Region 


require a forecast model which is specific to these characteristics. 


The models developed in this study have produced such forecasts, 
using as much locally generated information as is available in The 
absence of a comprehensive census or canvass of the Region. 


For analytical purposes, it is both convenient and appropriate To 
divide the Region into two sub-Regions of nine towns each. They 
are built around the employment centers of Norwich and New London- 
Groton. Employment and income trends (past and projected) clearly 
indicate that the bulk of future population growth and housing 
demand will be concentrated in the New London-Groton Sub-Region, 
especially in the suburban towns adjacent to the employment centers 
of New London and Groton. 


The population, household and housing forecasts generated in this 
study indicate that housing market gaps and unmet needs will appear 
sooner and be larger than those identified by similar forecasts 
developed in recent years from other sources. There is a clear 
indication that the most pressing housing market gaps and unmet 
needs will be experienced in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. 


The population and housing forecast models developed in this study 
are so constructed that they can be updated and adjusted as current 
market conditions change. They make it possible to adapt policies 
and programs for meeting housing requirements to changing patterns 
of employment, commutation, in-migration, natural increase, and 
household size. 


A centralized information gathering and analysis system is needed 
for the Region. This will enable SCRPA to inject current data into 
the forecast models. The ability to identify and even anticipate 
new trends will provide lead time to alter policies and programs 
accordingly. A continuing forecast framework offers The prospect 
of increased flexibility and adaptability. 


New organizations are needed in both the private and the public 
sectors of the Regional housing market. They can help in meeting 
anticipated housing requirements and needs. They can also enable 
both public and private developers to qualify for appropriate pro- 
grams of financial and technical assistance. 
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Local zoning regulations, subdivision regulations and building 
codes--and their enforcement--must be made consistent with Regional 
housing needs. Confusion is created by varying regulations and 
standards of enforcement from town to town. This is a barrier to 
efficient residential development on a Regional basis. 


The shortage of public or community water and sewer systems outside 
already built-up areas of concentrated development is a major deter- 
rent to efficient residential development in the areas most likely 
to experience substantial population growth. Large-lot zoning tends 
to aggravate this restraining effect. This is particularly true 
when the extension of sewer and water lines is proposed after resi- 
dential development has already taken place on large lots. 


Before the Norwich Sub-Region can be expected to develop at a rate 
close to that of the New London-Groton Sub-Region, greatly improved 
north-south highway access (especially on the east side of the Thames 
River) must be provided. There is no indication that this is likely 
to occur within the next decade. Neither is there any evidence that 
autonomous industrial development of appreciable magnitude is likely 
to take place in the Norwich Sub-Region by 1980. 


Zoning regulations and other land use controls must be developed 
and periodically adjusted to meet both the changing goals and aspi- 
rations of local communities and the demands of the market. The 
local community must recognize that the use of zoning and other 
land use controls solely as defensive measures, in an effort to 
maintain the status quo or discourage certain types of development, 
cannot legislate housing problems out of existence. A changed 
environment in surrounding communities can and often will have an 
unplanned and possibly undesirable impact on the community that 
attempts to isolate itself through zoning. 


Before effective community or Regional action can be undertaken to 
cope with housing problems, a clear-cut set of goals and criteria 
for their achievement must be carefully developed and announced. 
These goals must be specific and capable of achievement. The basic 
goal for the Region which underlies this study is to provide decent, 
safe, sanitary housing for all types of households, appropriately 
located in terms of their needs and priced within their financial 
means. In the short run, the goal is to satisfy the most pressing 
needs and fill the greatest gaps first. 


B. ANTICIPATED HOUSING MARKET GAPS AND UNMET NEEDS 


The foremost need of the Region's housing market is a substantial 
increase in multi-family rental housing--adequately located and 
suitably priced. This need reflects the character of anticipated 
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household increases in the Region by 1980: especially in-migrants 
(new households), military households, elderly households and non- 
white households. The determination of an appropriate pattern of 
residential land use must be made on a Regional basis, rather than 
town by town. The relative shortage of multi-family rental housing 
anticipated by 1980, reinforced by FHA, Submarine Base and 
Connecticut Development Commission studies, indicates the urgency 
and priority of major efforts to provide this type of housing on a 
proportionately higher scale over the next thirteen years. Low-rent 
and moderate-rental units are particularly needed to serve the needs 
of increased numbers of "problem" households. 


2. In order to encourage and permit a significant expansion in multi- 
fami ly housing, there must be a substantial increase in land zoned 
for multi-family purposes in suburban towns, particularly in the 
New London-Groton Sub=-Region. These sites should be served by pub- 
lic water and sewer facilities. 


5. National and state trends toward increased owner-occupancy of hous- 
ing are unlikely to be duplicated in the Region. This is because 
of the basic preferences and needs for rental housing by a signifi- 
cant and growing proportion of the Region's population: military 
households, elderly households, urban households, low-income house- 
holds, and non-white households. 


4, For multi-family rental housing to be developed as efficiently and 
inexpensively as possible, the Region needs larger-scale developers 
and contractors operating in the residential construction field. 
Only then can cost savings be realized which might be passed on in 
part to tenants and purchasers. 


5. More imaginative cooperation and better integration between builder- 
developers and mortgage lenders in the Region is necessary. Many 
opportunities for creative development in residential construction 
have remained unexploited thus far. These would involve better 
utilization of new financing possibilities, for the assembly of 
equity and development funds, as well as construction loans and 
"permanent" mortgage financing. 


6. A more efficient flow of local savings into residential construction 
is required, as well as more effective attraction of "outside" money. 
This would involve substantially improved mobilization of local 
financial resources. 


7. Better coordination and stronger commitment to local residential 
financing is required from local mortgage loan sources in parti- 
cular. Larger loan commitments should be possible on as liberal 
terms as possible, to finance larger-scale residential development. 
Loan participations by local lenders should be encouraged. 
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8. Based on past performance and current market organization, the pri- 
vate sector of the housing market cannot or will not serve the 
needs of many segments of the population. Community housing needs 
have been neglected by the private sector. This situation will 
probably be aggravated by 1980. The operating units in the private 
construction industry are too small, not well enough organized, and 
too dependent upon local sources of funding to do an effective job 
of meeting local housing needs. 


9. There is little prospect that two-bedroom houses can be constructed 
by the private sector for less than $15,000, or three-bedroom houses 
for less than $18,000, without some form of public subsidy. This 
is an area of considerable need for moderate-income families. Part 
of the problem stems from the previously mentioned structural organi- 
zation of the private construction industry. It is also partly the 
result of large-lot zoning which "does increase the cost of moderately- 
priced housing, principally through secondary and indirect effects 
rather than because of the cost of additional land.... The addi- 
tional cost for utilities is more significant.... The impediment 
to increasing the supply of moderately-priced housing. . .is the 
excessive use of the device Llarge-lot zoning], to the exclusion of 
an adequate amount of small lots, plus the limitation of the use of 
the lots to single-family dwellings."! 


lO. It is unlikely that the private sector of the housing market can 
provide two-bedroom rental units at less than $100 per month, and 
three-bedroom rentals at less than $125 per month. There is a sub- 
stantial need for housing at these rental levels at the present 
time. It is expected to increase significantly by 1980, with a 
resultant expansion of the market gap. 


l1. Public construction or public funding of subsidized private (non- 
profit) construction is necessary in order to meet the market "gaps" 
below the price and rental levels indicated in Conclusions 9 and 10. 
Some form of public subsidy (either through reduced financing costs, 
operating cost reductions, or rent subsidies) is necessary to meet 
the housing needs of a significant proportion of total households 
expected to be living in the Region by 1980. 


12. Low-income families (at least those below $3,000 in 1967 dollars) 
will require low-cost public housing for the most part. This will 
probably have to be rental housing. 


13. Moderate-income families ($3,000-$7,000 in 1967 dollars) will require 
some form of public subsidy if they are to occupy adequate housing. 


| american Society of Planning Officials, New Directions in Connecticut 


Planning Legislation: A Study of Connecticut Planning, Zoning, and Related 
Statutes (Hartford: Connecticut Development Commission, 1966), pp. 214, 
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Public housing is not the answer for a large proportion of this 
income group, however. Means must be devised and opportunities 
exploited to permit and encourage home ownership at reduced occupancy 
costs for many households in this income bracket. 


Additional rental housing for military personnel must be provided 
through private or cooperative private-public ventures. These units 


should include two-bedroom, three-bedroom and four-bedroom apartments. 


They should be concentrated in Groton, Ledyard and possibly Preston. 


special rental housing for the elderly must be provided in increas- 
ing numbers either through public housing authorities or through 
private non-profit sponsorship. The private sector is incapable of 
providing rental units at prices most of the elderly will be able to 
afford. 


Large households (six or more persons in one housing unit) wil 
require some subsidy or public housing because the private sector 
cannot or will not provide four-bedroom units at prices or rentals 
many of these families can afford. 


Non-whites are not well served in the housing market in the Region. 
Whether the causes are economic or social, or a combination of both, 
the range of their housing alternatives is severely limited. There 
is some evidence that their problems are complicated by discrimina- 
tion in certain areas. Especially since they tend to have larger 
households and lower incomes as a group, public housing or public 
subsidies of private housing construction for non-whites will be 
necessary on an increased scale. 


C. LOCATION OF ANTICIPATED HOUSING MARKET PROBLEMS 


The provision of multi-family rental units in large numbers in the 
New London-Groton Sub-Region is the first priority of need in the 
housing market of the Region. Particular emphasis must be placed 
on efforts to meet housing needs in the urban and suburban towns in 
this Sub-Region, 


Low-rent housing for low-income households, elderly households, 
and non-white households must be provided, particularly in the towns 
of New London and Groton. 


Moderate-rental housing must be provided in substantial quantities 

in the suburban towns of the New London-Groton Sub-Region, especial ly 
Ledyard, Montville and Waterford. These are required to serve the 
needs of both military households and moderate-income civilian house- 
holds. 
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To meet anticipated needs and requirements effectively, high 
priority should be given to the extension of public sewer and water 


lines beyond those already planned in the urban and suburban towns 
of the New London-Groton Sub-Region. 


Demolitions of multi-family housing in urban towns, resulting from 
public improvements programs (highways and urban renewal), will 
aggravate the need for multi-family housing for low-income house- 
holds and non-white households in Groton and New London in parti- 
cular. Low-rent relocation housing must be provided in near p rox 
imity to project areas in New London and Groton. Serious attention 
will also have to be paid to the relocation housing problem jn 
Norwich, as urban renewal progresses and demolitions begin. Relo- 
cation housing units provided for residents of urban towns will 
almost necessarily have to be multi-family rental housing. The 
only exception may be in some parts of Groton, where there is still 


room for significant numbers of single-family, owner-occupancy 
housing. 


Public housing should continue to be centered in the urban Towns, 

To meet the peculiar needs of special problem households (low-income, 
elderly, non-white) which themselves will remain concentrated in the 
urban towns. More public housing, especially for the elderly, should 
be developed in selected suburban towns, however. 


Any new housing provided in the Town of New London will most prob- 
ably require replacement of existing uses. Public action will there- 
fore typically be required to meet new housing needs in New London. 


Housing for military personnel should be provided in towns affording 


quick and easy access to the military establishments in New London 
and Groton, 
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Four-bedroom units (whether rental or sales) should be concentrated 
first in the New London-Groton Sub-Region, to meet the needs of 
military and non-white households in particular. 


The housing needs of the New London-Groton Sub-Region are expected 
to become more acute more quickly than those of the Norwich Sub- 
Region. Mounting pressures from new residents or employees seeking 
housing, together with the concentration of "problem" households 
near New London and Groton, dictate that first efforts should be 
concentrated in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. The Norwich Sub- 
Region has immediate needs also, however, especially in housing its 
elderly, non-whites, and relocatees. The overall magnitude of those 
immediate needs is not as great as in the New London-Groton Sub-Region, 


and Regional resources generally should be directed to the New London- 
Groton Sub-Region first. 
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ll. The serious shortage of waterfront land available for both private 
development and public use will be substantially aggravated by 1980, 
in the absence of any comprehensive program of public action to 
reserve such frontage for Regional use. Since the summer vacation 
and recreation industry is a Significant ingredient in the economy 
of the Region, a comprehensive study of the problem should be ini- 
tiated in the near future. This should lead to the development of 
an appropriate program of public action to preserve the remaining 
frontage for uses consistent with Regional needs. 


D. OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORRECTIVE ACTION: THE PUBLIC SECTOR ROLE 


|. A major portion of any overall program designed to fill! the hous ing 
market gaps and meet the unmet needs anticipated in the Region by 
1980 will have to be initiated and Sponsored by public agencies and 


local communities in the Region. A careful and meaningful order of 
priorities and timing must be established by the affected public 
agencies. Not everything can be accomplished at once, nor should 

it be. Because an effective program will involve several integrated 


but parallel ingredients, realistic priorities and careful timing 
are essential. 


2. The funds, personnel and resources avai lable through both public 
agencies and private welfare agencies concerned with housing are 
necessarily limited. If the housing needs of the 1980 population 
are To be met, a Regional approach must be taken. Then the role 
of each agency and community can be fully understood and acted upon 
properly. The fundamental problem confronting the public sector is 
the allocation of available resources in Such ‘a manner as to meet 
the Regton's housing problems most effectively. 


5. The basic commitment of the public sector must be to strive to 
make the Region as attractive a place in which to live and work as 
possible. Providing adequate housing for the present and future 
population will most probably increase the Region's chances for 
economic growth through new jobs. For many years, one of the 
major reasons that industry has sought locations in Connecticut 
has been the amenities of living and working in Connecticut. 

The Region should share more fully in that attraction. 


4. Public and private non-profit action agencies are too isolated and 
independent in their approaches to housing problems. They are 
generally each too small to deal effectively with the problems con- 
fronting them individually. Scattered, independent approaches make 
it almost impossible to react appropriately to housing problems 
which are created largely by forces initiated outside the individual 
community or agency, and which are beyond the power of the individual 
community or agency to control. What is needed is a coordinated, 
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organized group attack on housing problems, which are Regional in 
character and scope. This could take the form of a Regional or sev- 
eral Sub-Regional Housing Authorities analagous to sewer or water 
authorities, 


An organized and integrated approach to housing problems would 
economize on the money, skills and other resources likely to be 
available throughout the Region. Coordination of zonine and land 
use enforcement, as well as the provision of public utilities 
(especially water and sewer service), generally transcend town 
boundaries. Cooperative action is the only logical and economical 
approach to corrective action for these problems. A multi-town 
approach, preferably through a formal agency to coordinate adminis- 
tration and action programs, will have the effect of clarifying and 
reconciling apparently competing goals. It can also identify the 
most appropriate or feasible methods of coping with housing problems. 


Communities in the Region must become sensitive to the impact of 
their zoning regulations both on their own internal development, 
and on the development of surrounding communities that will in turn 
have an impact on them. In particular, the implications for future 
Town development of reliance on low-density, large-lot zoning can 
be appreciated more fully when a Regional or Sub-Regional view of 
housing problems is taken. 


Public action agencies have generally not exploited fully the oppor- 
tunities for state and federal financial assistance and other aid 
that are available to deal with specific aspects of the Region's 
housing problems. AIIl have been undertaken in the Region already, 
but on too modest a scale. In particular, opportunities which 
should be more fully utilized include: 


a. Public housing programs which utilize the services and resources 
of the private sector of the housing industry: leased housing, 
rent supplements, Turnkey || and III programs. 


b. Development or "seed money" funds through the Connecticut 
Department of Community Affairs. 


Cc. Community facilities loans and grants from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, especially but not only for sewer 
and water system expansion. 


d. Programs for low-income families sponsored by both the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development: especially low-rent public housing. 
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7. More and larger organizations are needed to exploit the possibili- 
ties for private non-profit Sponsorship of housing for selected 
segments of the population, especially the elderly and the disadvan- 
taged. Moreover, profit-seeking organizations should be stimulated, 
to take advantage of favorable financing terms when serving the 
housing needs of specific disadvantaged segments of the population. 
In particular, two programs should be explored much more fully than 
has been the case to date: 


a. Non-profit-sponsored housing under FHA Section 22I-D-3. 


b. FHA Section 810 housing for military families. 
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8. Public agencies have a responsibility to encourage the profit incen- 
tive in the private sector to meet the housing needs of the Region's 
population. Effective public agency cooperation with both bui |der- 
developers and mortgage lenders in the Region is necessary to stimu- 
late activity in the locations and within the price and rental ranges 
required by moderate-income families in particular. Stimulating pri- 
vate development can have several important desirable results. First, 
there will be less negative reaction to public housing efforts if 
they are restricted to those aspects of the Region's housing problems 
which private enterprise demonstrably cannot or will not handle. 
second, there will be less negative impact on the tax base of the 
individual towns. Stimulating private developers may involve encour- 
aging them to utilize financing programs which provide favorable loan 
terms to the borrower, establishing flexible zoning policies in 
response To demonstrated needs, and the rapid expansion of public 
sewer and water systems. 


9. Local governments and public agencies within the Region must take 
the necessary steps which are prerequisites to qualify for state 
and federal financial assistance, and publicly aided development 
programs. specifically, this means prompt action to deve lop 
Workable Programs and Community Development Action Programs in al! 
the urban towns and suburban towns of the Region, particularly those 
in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. This jis necessary to become 


eligible for a wide variety of financial assistance and action pro- 
grams. 


E. THE ROLE OF THE SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGIONAL PLANNING AGENCY 


|. SCRPA is responsible for developing and maintaining a Regional view - 
of and a Regional strategy toward the Region's housing problems. 
This broader view must be superimposed on local community programs 
of development and land use controls. 
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SCRPA must identify the appropriate combinations of lot sizes and 
housing unit types that will meet the needs of all families at all 
income levels throughout the Region. This will help place higher 
density development where it is needed and where it can be economi- 
cally located. "Economic location" is measured first from the point 
of view of the homeowner or tenant: to provide convenient access 
To work, school, recreation and shopping. I+ is also important to 
local government, because it identifies how to make full use of 
streets, schools and utilities; and how to avoid long utility runs, 
excessive school busing, or public facilities that are too smal | 

to be efficient. 


SCRPA should be the central data collection and data retention 
agency for the Region. Continuing inputs of current data will be 
necessary to update and revise the estimates and forecasts derived 
from the population and housing models developed in this study. 
Continuing check on trends in key factors (e.g., emp loyment, commu- 
Tation, in-migration, housing construction, household size) is 
required to use these models effectively. This would enable SCRPA 
to keep local communities and public action agencies informed of 
new developments to which they should be prepared to adjust. 


SCRPA has the responsibility of disseminating effectively (perhaps 
through almost embarrassing repetition) the findings and the needs 
identified through this updating process. 


SCRPA should be responsible for keeping both public and private 
development or action groups informed of their opportunities for 
action and for assistance in attempting to cope with housing prob- 
lems. 


Simple review and commentary on development programs of individual 
communities or action agencies will not by itself create sensitivity 
To a Regional approach to housing problems. Individual towns do 
not have (and probably should not be expected to have) Regional 
perspectives on either their local housing problems or their 
individual actions. Therefore, SCRPA has a responsibility to 
stimulate local initiative and actions consistent with Regi ona| 
housing objectives, as a supplement to review. The identifica- 
tion and stimulation of appropriate actions by individual towns 
or agencies must be based upon a recognition of the Region's 

total resources in relation to its housing needs. A Regional 
overview can lead to effective use of these resources within 

the framework of the Region's housing goals. It is important 

to show individual towns and agencies their place in the overal | 
Regional housing picture, and the interrelationship of their 
actions with those of other towns. Regional or Sub-Regional 
water, sewer and housing authorities (building on the experience 
already gained in this direction) can represent the most effec- 
tive use of available resources to meet both local and Regional 
ob jectives. 
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CHAPTER 5 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


The following Recommendations are based on the needs and require- 
ments of the Southeastern Connecticut Planning Region housing market 
anticipated in 1980, tempered by the resources estimated to be available 
for use in meeting these needs and requirements. Many are clearly the 
responsibility of local governments or action agencies. Others would 
most appropriately be undertaken by the Southeastern Connecticut Regional 
Planning Agency and its staff. Still others would have to be initiated 
by groups not yet identified or not yet in existence. Taken together, 
they represent the authors! best judgment of what should be done, what 
must be done, and what can be done. 


Implicit in all the Recommendations is the goal of decent, safe, 
sanitary housing of adequate size for every family or household in 
The Region, appropriately located and serviced to meet the family's 
needs (if not all their desires), at a price or rental which the family 
can realistically be expected to afford. This is a far-reaching goal, 
but it is the only one which makes both economic and social sense, 


some of the Recommendations may not appear to be directly related 
to the correction of housing problems per se. Instead, they deal with 
the total environment within which appropriate housing must be provided. 
They represent actions that housing-oriented agencies or groups (most 


especially SCRPA) should take to make other action programs possible 
and successful. 


A. ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS BY THE 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGIONAL PLANNING AGENCY 


The Recommendations included under this heading involve actions 
which are essentially internal to SCRPA. They also concern the role 
of SCRPA in establishing an appropriate administrative environment 
within which the recommended actions of public agencies and private 
groups can be taken. 


|. Utilize the CREUES forecast models to analyze the future development 
of the Region. The needs of the entire Region are to be served as 
effectively as possible, given the resources which are and will be 
available within the Region. Industrial, commercial and residential 
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development at the Regional, Sub-Regional and local community levels 
are complementary rather than competitive. For example, a job- 
creating industry locating in the New London-Groton vicinity can 

be a net gain to the Region and even to the Norwich Sub-Region, 
rather than a competitive loss to the Norwich area. The site 
characteristics and facilities required by the industry might 

well preclude consideration of alternative sites anywhere else 

in the Region. The Regional forecast models developed in this 


study provide a basis for measuring the gains to the entire Region 
from such a move. 


Establish a systematic program to revise and update Regional fore- 
casts with the CREUES models. SCRPA should assume the lead in 


this important task. It will provide periodic revisions and adjust- 
ments to anticipated needs and resources on the basis of a continuina 
flow of current information. This requires regular, systematic 
exploitation of basic data sources. Particular emphasis should be 
placed on data inputs on employment, commutation, in-migration, 
natural increase, residential construction and household size. 

Data should be obtained to provide at least an annual update of 

the forecasts and anticipations. It will be necessary for SCRPA 

to gain acceptance of this approach from local communities and 

local agencies. This is necessary because much of the basic infor- 
mation required for the updating program is generated and available 
only from local agencies. A corollary result of such local accep- 
tance might be the use of the same forecast models or framework by 
individual communities, with appropriate adaptation to meet local 
needs. 


Develop a continuing program of wide distribution of revised fore- 


cast findings throughout the Region. Local action in either the 
public or the private sector cannot be adapted to current findings 
unless those findings and the information on which they are based 
are brought forcibly to the attention of action groups. Informing 
the public through newspaper releases about such revisions is also 
highly desirable. In the interest of prompt transmission of new 
information and findings, a periodic newsletter distributed to 
public agencies and private housing groups alike should be seri- 
ously considered. 


Retain housing market analysts to consult and advise on specific 
problems. Utilizing updated forecasts derived from current data 


by the SCRPA staff, housing market consultants can be most effec- 
Tively employed to provide analysis and recommendations on specific 
issues. This should reduce the cost of their services. It would 
eliminate the necessity for them to start from scratch every time 
and gather new data to use in their analysis. 


Reinforce and promote a Regional overview and approach to housing 
market problems. SCRPA must forcefully establish and gain acceptance 
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of the fact that housing problems are Typically Regtonal problems. 
Solutions must be sought beyond the local level to such problems as 
The exclusion of specific Types of housing or households, resource 
deficiencies, border frictions and inter-town competition. Housing 
problems can be put in their proper perspective only at the Regional 


level, but local community understanding and acceptance of this fact 
iS required. 


Establish and enunciate clearly specific housing market goals and 
priorities for the Region. SCRPA has the responsibility of develop- 
ing a realistic schedule of housing goals and priorities for the 
entire Region. These must be amended periodically, based on the 
update program for the forecast models. This adjustment process 
will indicate clearly the implications of current problems and the 


impact of current action programs on individual towns, and on the 
Region as a whole. 


Establish an effective system of information exchange among public 
agencies and local communities, with SCRPA as the coordinator. This 
should create greater awareness among the fiercely independent com- 
munities and public agencies in the Region that cooperative action 
is needed. Land use and housing programs and policies can then 


be developed with a sensitivity to what is going on outside their 
individual jurisdictions. 


Establish an effective informational exchanae system amon ublic 
and private welfare agencies concerned with housing, includin 
action organizations representin minority groups. This would 
parallel the information exchange program for public agencies. 
Increased awareness of the programs and actions of others should 
encourage greater coordination of action programs. This would 
achieve more efficient utilization of the limited resources avail- 
able to these organizations individually. 


Establish an effective system of information exchange among private 
housing sponsors, both non-profit and proftit-oriented. This could 
well be integrated with the Programs suggested in Recommendations 

7 and 8. As with public agencies and welfare organizations, greater 
knowledge of the plans and actions of others should stimulate better 
coordinated and more efficient action programs, as well as economiz- 
ing on limited resources. 


Expand the continuing review of town plans and land use regulations. 
SCRPA should constantly be in a position to advise individual towns 
about opportunities for productive coordination of their efforts. 

To the extent permitted by statute, SCRPA should take advantage of 
every chance to participate in or comment upon local development 
decisions. SCRPA should seek further authority to carry out this 
function, to the extent that its powers are currently limited. 


D2 


Provide more technical assistance and advice to municipal authorities 
and public agencies at the local level. The SCRPA staff should be 


in a position to advise and assist public agencies and town govern- 
ments in the development of Workable Programs, Community Development 
Action Programs, and applications for state or federal assistance. 
This is particularly important when there are Regional implications 
in the proposed programs, or when Regional objectives will be 

served by such assistance and advice. 


Initiate or sponsor detailed technical studies relating to specific 
aspects of housing market problems. In order to stimulate local 


action programs, and to comment effectively on program proposals, 
SCRPA should have the best technical analysis and advice available. 
It should know the actions required to meet specific housing prob- 
lems. Technical studies can be undertaken or sponsored by SCRPA, 
or SCRPA can encourage other agencies to sponsor them. Immediately 
desirable studies would include: 


a. A study of the application of cost-saving techniques in 
residential construction to the specific problems and 
resources of the Region. 


b. Studies of the economics of specific types of projects not 
widely capitalized on at present (leased public housing, 
Turnkey public housing, Section 810 military housing, etc.), 
which would provide potential sponsors and localities with 
factual information on the local applicability and advantages 
of such programs. 


c. A study of the technical and economic feasibility of single- 
house sewage treatment plants, especially in the outlying 
suburban and rural towns of the Region. (See House and Home, 
February 1968, pp. 98-100.) 


d. A study of the economic effects on local communities of tax 
abatement for private non-profit-sponsored housing. 


e. A study of the economic and financial impact of multi-family 
developments on the fiscal programs of individual towns, with 
special reference to the suburban towns of the Region. 


f. A continuing and comprehensive study of Regional relocation 
housing needs and requirements stemming from public improve- 
ment programs. 


g.- A study of the transportation needs of low-income, non-white, 
and elderly households, to assist in identifying the most 
appropriate locations of housing for these types of households 
in the Region. 
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15. Expand the technical staff of SCRPA. Carrying out the recommenda- 
tions contained in this section and in the following sections wi || 
require at least a three-fold increase in the SCRPA technical staff. 
It is abundantly clear that the savings to be realized by eliminating 
duplication of local effort and coordinating local action programs 


would more than offset the increased direct costs of this staff 
expansion. 


B. STIMULATION OF ACTION BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS ‘ 


To deal with anticipated housing problems in the Region effectively, 
considerably more than administrative and organizational changes (includ- 
ing necessary technical studies) will be required. Stimulating public 
and private groups to take needed and appropriate action must necessarily 
Take into account Regional requirements and resources. Thus, the major 


responsibility for encouraging coordinated action by other agencies must 
fall on SCRPA. 


Important as it is to an appreciation of housing problems and 
possible solutions, research is simply not enough. Neither are the most 
comprehensive and technically correct plans. Research and planning must 
be convincing enough to stimulate appropriate response at the action 
level. The task of SCRPA, therefore, is to "sell" ideas and proposals 
for meeting the housing requirements of the Region's population. These 


selling activities on the part of SCRPA would include at least the 
following: 


|. Encourage further action by larger, wider-interest groups. Most of | 


the Region's housing problems go beyond town boundaries. SCRPA 
should make every effort to encourage more inter-town cooperation 
and the development of additional multi-town authorities to deal 
with such problems as public sewers, public water systems, trans- 


portation, recreation, education, refuse disposal--and of course 
housing. 


2. Encourage planning to meet housing needs rather than for effective 
demand. Local planning and development authorities must be made 
aware of the important difference between the housing needs of the 
resident population, and the effective demand for housing reflected 
in the actions of the private sector of the housing industry alone. 
Local communities, individually and as a group, must acknowledae 
responsibility to provide adequate housing for the entire popu- 
lation, and not merely for that portion of the population which 
can afford housing on the private market. 


5. Create increased awareness of the priority of need for responsive 
action in the urban and suburban towns of the New London-Groton 
sub-Region. Demand and need for new housing are forecast to be 
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concentrated in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. Housing market 
gaps and problems are anticipated to be more pressing, and to occur 
sooner, in the urban and suburban towns of the New London-Groton 
sub-Region. First priority must therefore be given to action pro- 
grams which are responsive to these needs. Such programs include 
increased multi-family zoning and utilities extension, as wel | 

as direct efforts to house the "problem" households concentrated 

in this Sub-Region. 


Initiate a series of seminars on opportunities for public action. 
Distributing written information (as suggested in the first section 


of these Recommendations) is probably not sufficient to "educate" 
local public officials to the opportunities for action which 
currently exist--and will undoubtedly be created in the future. 
SCRPA should develop and offer a series of seminars in which 
local town and public agency officials (including policy-makers 
as well as administrators and technicians) are fully informed 
about the implications of alternative programs of action that 
are available to them. As new programs develop at either the 
state or federal level, additional meetings should be sponsored. 
Participation by local officials should be given the strongest 
possible encouragement or inducement. 


Encourage the creation of more local public housing authorities and 


other necessary action agencies in suburban communities, especial ly 
those in the New London-Groton Sub-Region. Before appropriate action 


programs can be initiated in a community, the agencies necessary to 
administer and carry out the programs must be created. In 1967, 
only New London and Norwich had housing authorities and redevelop- 
ment agencies which had passed beyond the project planning staqe. 
Immediate action should be taken to create the necessary public 
agencies, particularly in the urban and suburban towns of the 

New London-Groton Sub-Region. Then maximum advantage can be 

taken of the opportunities that exist to deal with housing mar- 

ket problems with federal and state assistance. SCRPA should 
assist in the creation and activation of these agencies. 


Encourage the creation of a central housing referral service. 


Particularly in the New London-Groton Sub-Region, where "problem" 
households are currently concentrated and expected to be con- 
centrated in the future, effective allocation of those housing 
resources that do exist can be significantly enhanced through 
such a service. It could be either a public or a private agency. 
Successful operation of a multi-town housing service could 
represent the first step toward a Regional or Sub-Regional 
Housing Authority. 


"Educate" lenders, real estate brokers and builders to the nature 


and magnitude of the Region's housing problems. Interviews and 
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surveys have shown that there is incomplete awareness of the dimen- 
sions of the Region's housing needs and requirements on the part 

of the private sector of the housing industry. Cooperation from 
this sector in corrective programs cannot be expected until builders, 
brokers and lenders are fully alerted to the Regional implications 
of the problems. 


Enlist the aid of local Boards of Realtors. Special emphasis should 


be placed on obtaining cooperative assistance from already organized 


groups in the private sector of the housing industry. Boards of 
Realtors represent one important group which can be "educated" to 
the dimensions and character of Regional housing problems. Their 
services should be enlisted for support of and participation in 
action programs designed to meet housing needs. One critical area 
in which help should be actively sought is rental brokerage. Few 
Realtors interviewed in this study indicated any activity or inter- 
est in rental brokerage. Yet they represent the most logical group 
to enlist for assistance in bringing potential tenants and |and- 
lords together. 


Enlist the assistance of the Home Builders Association of New London 
County. Although the Region's builder-developers are generally 
small and independent, they are organized in a trade association 
which can be an effective vehicle for encouraging studies and 
developing techniques to lower housing construction costs in the 
Region. Since local private contractors will necessarily be 
involved in meeting the housing needs of the Region, builders 

and contractors represent the basic source for realizing housing 
cost savings. Moreover, their views and experience should be 
included in any studies of efforts to reduce housing costs through 
changes in land use controls and public utilities systems. 


Encourage cooperative action among local mortgage lenders. Many 


of the financial institutions operating in the local housing 
market have modest resources and are therefore relatively limited 
in the amount and size of mortgage loans they may legally make. 
Increased loan participation activity among mortgage lenders both 
within and outside the Region can serve as a stimulus to larger- 
scale residential developments. Moreover, local lending institu- 
tions should be encouraged to provide a joint pool of funds to 
lend to private non-profit sponsors of housing for "problem" 
households inadequately served by the private sector. 


Encourage larger-scale residential developments. Major economies 
and cost savings can often be realized when either rental or sales 
housing is developed on a large scale. Most developments in the 
Region have been modest in size, reflecting both the size of 
builders and lenders operating in the Region, and the impediments 
created by low-density zoning and the lack of extensive public 
water and sewer systems. A concerted joint effort on the part of 
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all parties involved is necessary to create an environment within 


which large-scale development can be made attractive. This reauires 


cooperation from groups of builders and lenders, and from local 


zoning and code enforcement officials. SCRPA is the logical agency 


to coordinate these efforts, in the absence of a Regional Housing 
Authority. 


Encourage the creation and expansion of private non-profit housing 


sponsors. Non-profit-sponsored housing represents the most effec- 
tive solution to certain types of housing needs in the Region. 
This is particularly true of rental housing for elderly and low- 
income households. SCRPA should both encourage and advise organi- 
Zations seeking to correct this aspect of the Region's housing 
problems. SCRPA can provide technical advice and assistance in 
creating non-profit housing corporations. Moreover, centralizing 
this stimulating function in SCRPA provides a greater chance that 
the efforts of individual sponsors will be better coordinated to 
meet Regional housing needs. Administrative and operating costs 
can be reduced in many instances if sponsoring organizations can 


be persuaded to combine their resources and not operate indepen- 
dently. 


Encourage maximum use of private resources in the provision of 
public housing. A number of public or quasi-public housing pro- 
grams include private developers, private investor-owners, or 
both. To the extent that the private sector of the Region's 
housing industry can be induced to participate in these programs, 
public funds can be economized and local property tax bases 
maintained. Moreover, the "stigma" of purely public action can 
be avoided. There has been relatively little use of these oppor- 
Tunities in the Region to date. With public housing authorities 
being created in more communities in the Region, many of the 
following programs should be carefully considered: 


a. Leased public housing, privately owned (New London has 
Signed a contract for |7 units). 


Db. Rent supplements to rentals which eligible tenants can 
afford to pay. Under FHA Sections 221(d)(3) and 231, 
owners must be private non-profit corporations, |imited- 
distribution corporations, or cooperative housing corpora- 
tions. Eligible tenants include elderly households (62 
years of age or older), occupants of substandard housing 
units, or households displaced by governmental action. 


c. Turnkey public housing. Private developers may, under 


contract, construct housing which is then sold to a local 
public housing authority. 
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d. Rehabilitation loan program: ownership and rental. Under 
FHA Section 221 (h), private non-profit sponsors may acquire 
and rehabilitate individual housing units, which are then 
sold or rented to eligible low-income families. 


e. Below-market interest rate rental housing. Under the pro- 
visions of FHA Section 221(d)(3), multi-family housing may 
be constructed by private developers for occupancy by low- 
income or moderate-income families, or by elderly house- 
holds; up to 10 per cent of the units may be occupied by 
low-income or moderate-income tndividuals under 62 years 
of age. 


f. Below-market interest rate multi-family housing for military 
personnel. Under FHA Section 810, rental housing may be 
constructed for military personnel, provided FHA finds a 
need for such housing in the area. Loan terms are quite 
favorable to the developer. Sales housing may be financed 
under Section 810(g), which can include rental housing 
intended for eventual sale to military households. 


Encourage private organization of local condominiums, cooperatives, 
and real estate investment trusts. The Region is not abundantly 
supplied with funds for equity investment in real estate develop- 
ments. Therefore, particular attention should be paid to devices 
which are available to accumulate equity funds from a broad base 

of individual investors. Condominiums and cooperatives may be 
organized and financed through FHA insurance. Real Estate Invest- 
ment Trusts offer the same income tax advantages to individual inves- 
tors in real estate that mutual funds offer to individual investors 
in securities. SCRPA should encourage real estate groups and 
financial groups to organize REIT's to mobilize the real estate 
investment funds that may be available in the Region. 


Encourage experimentation with pre-fabricated apartment units To 
demonstrate how reductions in construction costs and rentals can 


be achieved. Recent developments in construction technology have 


made it possible to pre-fabricate metal-frame apartment units 
which can be transported in assembled form to the construction 
site. Substantial savings in Time and money have been realized 
in projects which have utilized this technique in other parts 

of the United States and Connecticut. These savings have fre- 
quently been reflected in reduced rentals. It will be necessary 
to change local building codes to permit the construction of 
such units in the Region. The prospects for meeting rental 
housing needs through this technique are great enough that SCRPA 
should actively urge the code changes required. 
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DIRECT PUBLIC ACTIONS BY TOWNS AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


In addition to the administrative innovations and market-stimulating 
activities proposed for SCRPA, direct actions in response to housing needs 
and requirements must be undertaken by public agencies or private organi- 


Zations. 


The kinds of private actions required have already been indicated 


in the previous section by the programs recommended for SCRPA to encourage 
and stimulate. The ultimate responsibility for serving the housing needs 
of those segments of the Region's population which cannot or will not be 
accommodated by private action rests with the public sector. Therefore, 
the recommendations contained in this final section focus on public action 
programs, both to fill the gaps left by private inaction and to provide 
the setting within which housing efforts can be most effective. 


|. Take maximum advantage of federal and state financial assistance. 
The fiscal capabilities of towns and local authorities within the 
Region are severely limited. The only realistic way to satisfy 
the housing needs of the Region, aside from those which can 
reasonably be expected to be met by private market activity, 
is to exploit as fully as possible the opportunities for financial 
assistance (loans and grants) that are available through both 
federal and state programs. 


2. Develop Workable Programs and Community Development Action Programs 


as expeditiously as possible, especially in urban and suburban 


towns of the Region. Workable Programs are necessary prerequisites 
to qualify both public agencies and non-profit sponsors for most 


federal programs of financial assistance. CDAP's are necessary 
prerequisites to qualify for state assistance through the 
Connecticut Department of Community Affairs. I+ is imperative, 
therefore, that at least the urban and suburban towns in the 
New London-Groton Sub-Region, and preferably those in the 
Norwich Sub-Region as well, complete these necessary programs 
immediately. SCRPA can be an invaluable coordinating and 
advisory resource in this rather massive effort. 


5. Provide more low-rent housing (public or private non-profit- 
sponsored) for low-income and elderly households. A clear 
and obvious gap in the Region's housing market by 1980 will be 
housing for substantial numbers of households in the lowest 
income brackets. This is a high-priority item, particularly 
in the urban and suburban towns of the New London-Groton Sub- 
Region. 


4. Emphasize rehabilitation projects in both New London and Norwich. 


Under FHA rehabilitation loan and grant programs, it is possible 
for public agencies and non-profit sponsors to acquire and 
rehabilitate existing housing. The sponsor may then sell or 
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rent it to low-income and elderly households, and to families 
displaced by public improvement programs. The magnitude of 
housing needs by 1980 dictates utilization of existing struc- 
Tures wherever it is feasible, especially in New London and 
Norwich. 


Concentrate on public programs that utilize private developers 


and _ investors to satisfy otherwise unmet needs for housing. Many 
public housing programs permit or encourage private investors and 
contractors to participate in housing development. This approach 
will involve the private sector in the resolution of the Region's 
housing problems. It will also economize on limited local com- 
munity funds, and reduce the negative impact of public housing 

on the local tax base. Finally, it will provide greater 
flexibility and savings of time and money in construction. 


Include a higher proportion of three-bedroom and four-bedroom units 


in the housing "mix" provided through public action. Low-income 
and moderate-income households of six or more persons in the Region 
typically cannot find rental or sales housing of adequate size 
within the limits of their ability to buy or pay rent. The pri- 
vate sector cannot be expected, under present conditions, to meet 
these requirements. Public or publicly supported programs should 
recognize this important gap and concentrate on meeting the needs 
of large households not satisfied on the private market. 


Provide the necessary environment within which Section 810 military 
housing can be made attractive to private developers. This is 
especially important in the urban and suburban towns in the immediate 
vicinity of New London and Groton. Large numbers of rental units 
for military households will be required throughout the forecast 
period. Government-owned housing will accommodate only part of 
This group. To the extent that housing designed specifically 

for occupancy by military households is made available, particu- 
larly in the near vicinity of New London and Groton, rental units 
will be released for civilian occupancy. Thus the pressures on 
rents of existing units will be eased somewhat. The towns most 
directly affected should give high priority to zoning changes 

and water and sewer line extensions (or permission for community 
systems) needed to accommodate Section 810 housing. 


Provide relocation resources in all public improvement programs. 
This is especially important in the urban towns (Groton, New 


London and Norwich), in which urban renewal and highway develop- 
ment are most likely to be concentrated through 1980. Direct, 
conscious action to provide housing for displaced families, 

most of whom will be low-income and/or non-white households 

seeking rental units, is required. Otherwise, public improve- 

ment programs can only aggravate already existing housing problems. 
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2. Continue expansion of public sewer and water systems, particularly 


in the urban and suburban towns of the New London-Groton Sub-Region. 
The urban and suburban towns in the New London-Groton Sub-Region jn 
particular should take maximum advantage of federal loans and grants 
for planning and extending public sewer and water facilities. 
Expansion of Regional water and sewer authority jurisdictions should 
also be undertaken. These actions are essential if development 

of this Sub-Region is to be orderly and economic, and not result 

in unplanned and uneconomic urban sprawl. The most effective 

device for accomplishing this objective probably is the multi- 

Town water and sewer authority already initiated in the area. 

Prompt action to expand its coverage and facilities is necessary, 

to avoid major developmental and health problems. 


10. Local regulations should be amended to permit "package" community 
sewage treatment plants in areas where public sewer |ines cannot 
be extended rapidly enough to meet emerging land development 
requirements. To the extent possible, standards should be 
established for these "package" community treatment plants and 
systems that will enable them to tie in with municipal systems 
when the latter are extended far enough. 


ll. Increase areas of high-densit zoning to permit multi-fami | 
rental development and small-lot develo ment, particularly in 
the suburban towns of the New London-Groton Sub-Reqion. Most 
households want to live close to jobs and centers of employment. 
Costs can be reduced if cluster developments are permitted for 
Sales housing, and if high-density multi-family developments 
are permitted. This requires not only the legal sanction of 
zoning, but the availability of adequate sewer and water 
facilities as well. Local communities can protect themselves 
by adopting planned unit development standards, through which 
site design for large housing projects can be controlled and 
reviewed. Permitting higher-density development under the 
conditions outlined here should result in significant price and 
rental savings, especially to moderate-income households. These 
represent nearly half the households in the Region, both current 
and forecast. 


I2. Create holding zones or time zoning in areas of suburban and 
rural towns most distant from centers of employment. Temporary 
large-lot zoning can be designed to time local residential! 
development in a manner consistent with the ability of the 
community to absorb new housing and to service it properly. 

It has proved a useful and effective device in other parts of 

the United States. If it is applied in terms of a Regional plan, 
if can encourage orderly Regional development. This will! permit 
the concentration of Regional resources (for water and sewer 
systems, for example) in those towns most likely to feel the 
immediate impact of population growth. 
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Preserve and protect waterfront area (beachfront and lakefront) 
Through public acquisition by a Regional recreation authority. 
A smal! but important portion of the Region's economy is based 
on the seasonal recreation-vacation industry. Moreover, the 
amenities of at least semi-rural living will constitute a major 
attraction to industrial and economic development of the Region 
in the future. Undeveloped waterfront areas should be acquired 
or controlled through a Regional authority to preserve the 
residential amenities of the entire Region. 


Initiate expanded programs of job training for the unskilled. 
This line of action may not appear to meet housing needs directly. 
Nevertheless, it is a critical ingredient in a total frontal 
attack on the Region's housing problems. Household incomes in 
the Region are, have been and are expected to remain relatively 
low, in comparison with other regions of Connecticut. The 
necessity to provide subsidized housing for low-income families 
can be significantly reduced if members of these households can 
be equipped to earn higher incomes. The subustantial in- 
commutation of skilled workers into the Region indicates strong 
demand for trained labor, particularly fn the New London-Groton 
Sub-Region. Persons already living in the Region can and should 
fill new jobs that are created, provided they have the necessary 
job skills. Regional or Sub-Regional training centers should be 


established to meet the specific needs of expanding employers 
in the Region. 
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